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The education problem | 


in the mission fields is becoming increasingly prominent. Government autho) 
ties are encouraging the spread of Schools and in consequence the deman 
made on the Mission are greater than ever. The Government has express 
gratitude now that we are responsible for two areas in Tanganyika Territor 
Nyasa as well as Unyamwezi where we have worked for many years. Thus, 
another Mission Field increases our commitments. It is the desire of 
missionaries and the Colonial Government to extend our work amongst d 
women and girls, and a woman doctor and small hospitals in each of the / 
areas would be much welcomed. 


Will you please ai us to meet our increased MOP wn 


Contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by 
HORACE E. LINDSEY, Hon. & 


AVI ANA ain President : SIR ., GEORGE H. HUMI 
ORAVIAE ISSIONS Office : 27 Paul Street, Finsbur 


London, E.C.2 
(The | Protestant Missionary Church, 1732). 
* A British Society directed by a British Board. 


Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the 
Moravian Church, one in every a of whom are Missionaries as compared with about 
one in five thousand among Protestant Churches generally. 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the Associatic 











KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latina 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Thevlogical Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M., 
or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, D.D., President. 
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THE WORLD’S 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 
Christian Reconstruction in Europe 
Fellowship and Evangelization 


Centenary Appeal f. £100,000 


WHAT THE ALLIANCE IS DOING AND WHY 
YOU SHOULD CO-OPERATE IN ITS WORK 


HE World’s Evangelical Alliance celebrates its Centenary in July 
1946. It was founded in London in 1846 at the great and memorable 
Conference of some eight hundred representatives of the Christian 

Churches of all nations. In addition to its sustained witness to the true 
unity of the one Church which is the ‘ Body of Christ,’ the Alliance is 
actively engaged in the unselfish task of seeking to help those who bear 
the Christian name in this and other countries, and who cannot help 
themselves. The World’s Evangelical Alliance is well known in connec- 
tion with the Universal Week of Prayer, which it has organized for nearly 
a century, and which is now observed on a united basis in every part of 
the civilized world. 

The international work of the Alliance, however, which includes 
emphasis on religious freedom, is widespread, and represents responsi- 
bilities which could not be undertaken by any one Church; and in matters 
which concern religious liberty, often associated with the preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ, the Alliance is the organization to which Protestant 
Churches and Christians alike at home and overseas naturally turn for 
counsel and practical help. 


The Alliance has organized channels of help, as and where possible, 
for minority Churches and persecuted Christians and Jews, in European 
and other countries—Poles, Greeks, Spaniards, Armenians, Czechs, Jews 
and others. Europe is in transition. The Alliance is awake and active 
in many aspects of post-war Christian responsibility. The world situa- 
tion calls for co-operation and practical response, even by sacrifice, with 
gifts in token of sympathy with those suffering from persecution and, too 
often, the victims of cruel treatment. It may not be easy for Christian 
people at home to realize the difficulties and trials of the Protestant 
Churches and Christians abroad. Their distress, as well as their earnest 
appeals, are often focused upon the Alliance House in London. 


For the support of the unique world-wide work of the 
Alliance the co-operation of the Christian Churches and of 
Christians everywhere—in practical giving as well as prayer 
—is earnestly sought. 


All communications, as well as subscriptions or donations, should be forwarded to 
Mr. H. MARTYN GOOCH, M.B.E., General Secretary, 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 
30 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Cheques, etc. (crossed Barclay’s Bank Ltd., Bloomsbury Branch), should be made 
Telephone: Museum 0019 






















Learning and Liking it— 
with *PLASTICINE ° 


Creative talent often inherent in young minds is 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt’s 
‘Plasticine.’ Clean, safe and hygienic, it is the 
ideal scholastic modelling medium. 


Refuse substitutes. None other tine ‘ Plasticine.’ 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
43 BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND 
































SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL P 4 
resbyterian 
and AFRICAN STUDIES | | - y 
University of London, W.C.1 Church of England 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 panini 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN Carries on work in South- 
LANGUAGES East China, in Bengal among 
The School provides elementary Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
and advanced courses in most in the Straits Settlements among 
Asiatic and African languages and Straits- born and immigrant 
the cultures relating thereto in Chinese. It co-operates with the 
the following six departments : | Church of Christ in China, the 
India, Burma and Ceylon Church in Formosa, and with 
Far East other indigenous Churches. 
Near and Middle East —_—___-— 
Africa New Recruits Wanted 
Phonetics and Linguistics ; 
Orienta! History and Law For Information apply to 
. ' : : Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. 
Special attention is given to the Miss J. GALT, B.A. 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- Temporary Offices : 
ties for research are provided for 134 GEORGE STREET, 
those on leave. LONDON, W.1 





















































100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


founded in 184i still carries on its work of (1) Training students as fully qualified Medical 
Missionaries ; over 300 have been helped to go out under the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society; 36 to the Church Missionary Society; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these formerly United Free Church of Scotland); 19 to 
the English Presbyterian Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary Society; 18 to the 
Methodist Missionary Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian Church; 6 to the China 
Inland Mission; 13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various others. Two accepted 
Missionaries working with the Red Cross in Free China. The number of students 
at present in training is 24. 
(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh where these students work; and (3) Maintains a 
Hospital in Nazareth and Damascus. Will you help to send Ambassadors of Love and Peace 
throughout this troubled world ? 


Office: 56 GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 8 
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PRAYER MANUAL OF THE 
CENTRAL ASIAN PRAYER 
FELLOWSHIP 


THE REMEMBRANCER gives guidance in Prayer for all Nations 
—for Special Requests—for C.A.M. Missionaries and their Work. 
One who uses The Remembrancer regularly writes, “‘IT IS THE 
MOST HELPFUL PRAYER CYCLE | HAVE EVER SEEN.” 


© CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 


¥ * aol 
o Ao a aaa 7 ‘ 2 : 
wes o 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
ws DIRECTOR: HON, TREASURER: 
é)) Rev. Ernest E, Grimwood Brig.-General H, Biddulph 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
























UNITED SOCIETY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Publishers in more than 
300 languages ¢- dialects 





R.T.S. 1799 
C.L.S. (India) 1858. C.L.S. (China) 1884 


The Society allocates its annual income in 
response to the Missionary Societies’ needs 
for current literature programmes, It is par- 
ticularly concerned with territories where 
production without Christian subsidy would 
be economically impossible. By supporting 
it you aid your own Society to use the 
printing press as a missionary in the most 
needy fields. 


If you would like to help in this, please 
address your contribution to the Secretaries. 


DORAN COURT, REIGATE RD. 
REDHILL, SURREY 








AFRICA’S OWN LIBRARY 


(a series designed to stimulate Africans to 
take an interest in reading of the great 
tribes and personalities of their continent) 


“* This praiseworthy series ”’ 
—OveERSEAS EDUCATION 


Old and New in Sierra Leone (9) 


MAX GORVIE ls. 6d. 
One Church for Nigeria (10) 
ISAAC O. DELANO ls. 3a 
The Gold Coast Akan (11) 

J. B. DANQUAH, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 
A King for Africa (12) 

G. E. F. LAING ls. 6d. 


Ready shortly 
Cornelius Sejosing of Griqualand (13) 
M. T. R. SMIT 1s. 6d. 


Thoughts of a Young African (14) 
E. M. K. MULIRA ls. 6d. 

























































































WHO 


Writes 


The 
Upper 
Room 


9 


Many of the world’s outstanding Christians—preachers 
and laymen, bishops and missionaries, pastors of famous 
churches and of remote circuits—men of all evangelical 
denominations—contribute the daily devotions in The 
Upper Room. 


The October-November-December issue, for example, 
contains contributions from writers in twenty-six states 
and three foreign countries, and from seven army and 
navy chaplains and six service men. 


You will not want to miss this copy of The Upper Room, 
so be sure to send your order in promptly. Ten or 
more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid ; 
yearly subscription by mail, 30 cents ; four years, $1.00. 
Yearly subscription, Army personnel overseas, including 
first-class postage, regular editions, 65 cents; pocket 
edition, 50 cents. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Ink Powder in a Coneentrated Form 














INK POWDER 


takes the place of old-fashioned liquid ink 


By purchasing your ink requirements in powder form, freightage charges 
and storage space are reduced to a minimum. No experience is needed to 
make ink from ‘‘Diamine’’ Ink Powder. It can be made in a moment with 
cold water. It contains no ‘‘free acid,’’ remains clear to the last drop, and 
does not corrode steel nibs. The ink turns an excellent black. 


For many years, Government Departments, Municipal Authorities, Railway 
Companies, Banks, etc., throughout the world have adopted this method of 
purchasing their ink supplies, which shows a saving of approximately 75% when 
compared with liquid ink. The saving in freight is about 95%. 





THE A COMPARISON 
IDEAL - 


Showing relative 


sizes of one quart 
INK FOR apg 
ink —————>> 
and canister 
EXPORT ink powder to 
produce this 


quantity. 


Specially packed to meet 
climatic conditions. wv 


[Websters aia 


Bue B 


DIAMINE 


WRITE FOR’ FULL 
DETAILS AND PRICE 
LIST TO: 


T. WEBSTER & CO. LTD. 


Makers of the largest and best varieties and sizes of ink powders, 
also liquid inks, gums, pastes, Blackboard Paint, and Renovator 


“DIAMINE” WORKS, TARIFF ST., LIVERPOOL 5, Eng. 
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Sherwood Eddy’s 
NEW BOOK 


Pathfinders 


of the WORLD 
MISSIONARY CRUSADE 


HE cumulative force of the missionary movement of the last century 

is vividly portrayed, by one who knows the work and the workers 
intimately, in this book which gives unity to various movements and 
projects of foreign missions. Vivid and fast-moving style and intimate 
studies of some two-score typical pathfinders make this book a readable 
and exciting as well as a highly informative casebook of missionary 
activity. 
Sherwood Eddy, one of the world figures in the missionary advance, 
writes out of personal knowledge of a majority of the missionaries and 
mission fields discussed. After a quick telescopic view of the missionary 
activities of eighteen centuries he moves into the study of the men and 
the work of the last century. He gives the life stories of the rea! peace- 
makers of the world, and through his narrative runs discerning comment 
on the theory and practice of missions as presented in the homes and 
on the working fronts of the actual mission workers. 
The story of Chinese missions is told in sketches of Horace Tracy Pitkin, 
Henry W. Luce, Frank Keller, Edward Hume, Timothy Richard, Bishop 
Schereschewsky, Fletcher Brockman, Karl Reichelt, ‘‘ Jimmie” Yen, 
Dr Wu Yi-fang and others. In similar fashion one sees the advance in 
India, in Africa and in the Moslem world. There is a section on the 
present-day world statesmen and evangelists, Robert E. Speer, E. Stanley 
Jones, J. H. Oldham, William Paton and John R. Mott. 
Here is a new emphasis of the fact that Christianity in its very essence is 
missionary. 
September choice of the Religious Book Club. 





At Your Bookstore . 


. $2.75 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
Nashville 2, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
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THE WOMEN OF NEW INDIA AND NEW CHINA 


need all the help that 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF THE WEST 


can give. 


But the Ranks of C.E.Z.M.S. missionaries in the field 
are sorely depleted. 
MORE MISSIONARIES AND MONEY ARE 
NEEDED. 
Help us to reinforce our Missionaries or to 
build up a Victory Fund for the New Advance. 


Offers of Service or Donations should be sent to the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


19/21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.| 
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THE HOUSE OF THE OCTOPUS 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


A play in three acts, telling the poignant 
and unforgettable story of a young Christian 
community in an island of the ‘outer seas’ 
and of their response, in the strength of the 
Holy Spirit, to affliction and martyrdom. 


Cloth, 116 pages. Crown 8vo._ Price 5s net. 





Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 



































Two identical stakes were buried in Termite- 
infested ground. Result: that on left (treated 
with ** Atlas A’’) undamaged : that on right (un- 
treated) attacked and largely destroyed. Test 
conducted in Rhodesia by an independent body. 


Scores of similar tests and the practical experience 
of users in termite-infested regions throughout the 
world have established beyond doubt that ‘‘ Atlas 
A’’ Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
vicinity. Yet, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. 
Surfaces treated can subsequently be painted or 
varnished, as desired. 


In addition to providing complete protection against 
ligniperdous insects, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ also arrests and 
prevents dry rot and fungi, and renders timber 
highly resistive to fire. 


The treatment is simple—either brush-coating or 
immersion—and as ‘* Atlas A’’ is supplied highly 
concentrated (for dilution with water) the cost is 
very reasonable. Send now for full particulars of 


TLAS-A 


Mee) OMIABAN/NIN GAS 
Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


Agents tn principal commerctal 
centres of all free countries, 
including the following: 


ANGOLA Robert Hudson & Sons 
(P.W.A.) Ltd., Luanda & Lobito 

BELGIAN A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
Conco ville 


B. Guiana Booker Bros. McConnell & 
Co. Ltd., Demerara 

BRITISH C. Melhado & Sons, 

Honpuras_ Belize 

B. W.Invirs Stockists throughout 

Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 

InpIA. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd., 


Calcutta 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd., 
UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 
. H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter- 
maritzburg 
Ruaopesia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 
Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 
wayo and Ndola. 
Tancanyika J. S. Davis & Co, Ltd., 
Dar-es-Salaam & Tanga 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 
West British & African Eng. Co. 
AFRICA Ltd., Accra, Sekondi, 
Lagos, and Freetown 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 





DECISIVE MOMENTS. By P. L. Garticx. Price 6d., by post 7d. 


Four big issues before the Society are here described, and shown to be 
matters requiring prompt and effective action. Intended as a basis for 
group discussion as well as for private reading. 


DOCTOR OF TANGANYIKA. By Paut Wuite. Price 6/-, by 
post 6/4. 
A thrilling account of a missionary doctor’s life and work in East Africa. 
** Salty, meaty, but not shallow ”’ was the terse comment of one reader. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


THROUGH CHINESE EYES. By H. B. RatTensury. Price 2/6, 
by post 2/9. 
The author writes from an experience of forty years in China, and an 
intimate knowledge of the increasing impacts of the West upon the country. 
He assumes the position of a Chinese individual looking back over the past 
seventy years, and thus provides many sidelights on the position. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, C.M. HOUSE 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 






































Publications Issued during the 
TRIPLE JUBILEE YEAR of the 


LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


GLORIOUS COMPANY 
By 
CECIL NORTHCOTT. 
Price 5s. 4d. post free. 
This book is both a record and 
a celebration of mighty tasks 
done and yet to be done. 
Jllustrated. 
* 
INTO ACTION 
By 
A. M. CHIRGWIN. 
Price 2s. 9d. post free. 
‘There are unmistakable signs 
that the Church is adopting a 
positive attitude and addressing 
itself to its task in a confident 
spirit.” 
* 
THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
By 
A. M. CHIRGWIN. 
Price is. 2d. post free. 
An exposition of the plans of 
the Society to enter the new 
chapter in the history of the 
human race, now beginning. 
* 
NEWS 
Price 1s. 2d. post free. 
A photographic remembrance of 
a great story and a graphic por- 


trayal of world need and the 
plans of being set forth to meet it. 


* 
THE DOCTOR ABROAD 
By 
ERNEST JEFFS. 
Price 2s. 2d. post free. 
The story of the Medical Ser- 


vice of the Society. Re-written 
for The Triple Jubilee. 


Illustrated. 


Order from :— 
THE 


LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.I. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
WORKERS 


— FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. By 
. W. HARRISQN .. 2/- 


EFFECTIVE RELIGION. en 
and Ideas for Discussion. ByT.E.JESSOP 5/- 


ROUND THE CLUB-ROOM FIRE. sa 


E. H. HAYES and R. G. MARTIN 3/6 
PROGRAMME POSSIBILITIES FOR 
CHURCH YOUTH CLUBS... 1/- 


THINKING THINGS OUT. Talks 
About God and You. ByW.N.CARTER 1/6 
LED DISCUSSION: An Experiment 
with a ne pomeiumat By GLADYS 


A. TOWNE 9d. 
SERVICE “m YOUTH BOOK. ¥ 

D. EDWARDS-REES 3/6 
IN +a a. A Book of Sennstens. 

By L. OX 1/6 
Pa THE KING. A Book a Re- 

sponsive Services. By G.S. PAIN os 


THE OTHER CHILD. A Nativity Play 1/6 
PLANE FROM BASRA. A sisted in 


Three Acts .. 1/6 
THE MYSTERY OF SUMMERHILL 
FARM. A Play in Three Acts . 


(Postage extra on above) 


Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 



































‘CHRISTIAN YOUTH WORK 
_ RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


| The National Sunday School Union is | 


an interdenominational organization 


| which exists to promote all forms of | 
Christian Youth work, including re- | 


| ligious education in Day School, Home 
| and Sunday School. 


| Its Business Department, under the | 
| guidance of an Editorial Advisory Board | 
| representative of all denominations, | 
| publishes a wide range of literature for 
| parents, teachers and scholars, and all 
| profits made are devoted to the ex- 


| Youth Work. 


| Advice on all matters relating to re- | 


| ligious education is freely given. Send 
| for lists, explaining your needs, to the 
General Manager. 


‘HATIONAL SUADAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, E.C| 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL C 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 


Will friends at home please ask 
whether their Churches are “ by- 
passing’? work for Muslims in 
India, and find out for how many 
years this has been going on, and 
ascertain whether it has been a 
matter of policy or of neglect ? 
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It would be most encouraging to a 
In the heart of the Empire, almost in the 
shadow of Bush House, which was built to 
foster the friendship of the English-Speaking 


learn that more missions are now 
planning for some of their number 
to prepare to engage in Muslim 
work for the major part of their 
time. 


Peopie, the Kingsway Bookshop of W. H. 
Smith & Son is always ready to meet the needs 
of visitors from overseas. 

The bookshop is built very near the site of 
the old “Cock and Pye’’, where Nell Gwynne 
is reputed to have had lodgings, and the 
whole neighbourhood is rich with historical 
interest. Do not forget to pay us a visit. 
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PEACE SPELLS OPPORTUNITY? 


Now that the European war is 
over, the Bible Society bends its 
energies to the immense task of 
supplying the stricken Continent 
with the Scriptures it so much 
needs. 





In many countries there is a famine of the Word of God, and 
it is a Christian duty and privilege not only to meet material 
need but to minister to spiritual hunger: and many cry out for 
the Bread of Life. 


It is estimated that the sum of at least 200,000 will be needed 
in the next year or two for this great work. Will you take a 
share in it ? 
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A VISIT TO THE ANZAC LANDS 
By J. W. DECKER, D.D. 


A VISIT to Australia and New Zealand (October to December 
1944) was bound to be an exciting adventure. It proved 
also a most rewarding experience. The writer was cordially and 
generously received by church people and public officials. He was 
given every possible opportunity for public presentations; indeed, 
these opportunities were so numerous that the values to be had from 
small group conferences and from personal and unhurried inter- 
views with key people were at times in jeopardy. That part of the 
world had been rudely shaken out of its complacency and isolationism 
by the tide of Japanese invasions which had swept up to the very 
gates, and even many months later public attention and effort were 
absorbed in the struggle to lay that danger once and for all, and in 
issues related thereto. Both countries were newly aware of their 
relationships to the outside world, much of which had seemed so 
far away. The common danger had drawn them together, and the 
resulting Anzac Pact promised a new era of co-operation in meeting 
common problems, a co-operation which, if pursued in the spirit of 
the original pact and within the framework of world plans, should 
make a positive contribution to world order and security. 

To write about Australia and New Zealand together in the 
compass of a brief article is not an easy undertaking, for one reason 
because of the startling contrasts between them. Physically Australia 
is vast (it is as far from the tip of the York Peninsula to Melbourne 
as it is from the Canadian border to Brownsville, Texas), illy watered 
even in its most favoured portions (with the exception of tropical 
northern Queensland), and on the whole bleak and forbidding. 
Communications are poor, a condition aggravated by the extent of 
the ‘dead heart’ of the country and by the division into states with 
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their different railway gauges. New Zealand is small, well watered, 
green and fertile, with one of the most desirable climates one could 
imagine, and some of the most magnificent scenery. Communica- 
tions are good, and the Dominion, with a population roughly equal 
to that of Sydney, is politically a compact A 2s ty Australians describe 
themselves as the most isolationist people on the globe, a description 
with which the writer is not prepared to take issue, while New 
Zealand has in part avoided this error by a keen and more consistent 
sense of its intimate relationship to the mother country. Australian 
culture is of the pioneer type, while New Zealand is definitely English. 
The Australian population is the sparser, even when one takes into 
fullest consideration the handicaps of climate. Both have developed 
fine modern cities which are a tribute to the vigour of the race that 
built them; for example, Sydney, with its magnificent harbour 
spanned by one of the world’s great bridges and its 1,600,000 people, 
is a metropolis of parts, with Melbourne a worthy rival, while 
Auckland or Wellington, though less pretentious, are substantial 
and beautiful cities. 

New Zealand appeared more fortunate than the Commonwealth 
in the balance maintained between town and country. Australia 
has been primarily an agricultural rather than an industrial or 
seteusleclll eaguate: and yet one-fifth of the total population of the 
Commonwealth live in Sydney alone, while five-ninths of the 
inhabitants of the state of Victoria live in Melbourne, and approxi- 
mately the same conditions obtain in South and West Australia. 
A visitor wonders, along with some of his hosts, where are to be 
found the pioneer courage and rugged determination which char- 
acterized Australia’s earlier history, and which will be necessary for 
the toilsome task of conquering the difficult hinterland, much of it 
relatively empty though habitable. This is a major problem, especi- 
ally when considered in connexion with the ‘white Australia’ policy. 
Soil erosion—the dust from the Commonwealth’s sun-baked fields 
parched in a drought of unusual proportions was being blown as 
far as New Zealand—is beginning to be recognized for the serious 
matter that it is. Both countries have developed high standards of 
social security and human welfare; the maternity death rate in New 
Zealand is said to be the lowest in the world. Both are under labour 
governments, and the determination to hold and to extend the social 
— is very marked. The Commonwealth is facing a dilemma as to 

ow she can do this, and at the same time invite and hold the 
immigration of the kind she deems desirable to fill up her empty 
spaces. There is no disposition whatever to loosen the ties that 
bind both countries to the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
but there is a new awareness of and interest in the Pacific world, 
especially as regards China and the United States. It is clearly 
recognized that the immediate future of the countries about the 
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Pacific depends in large measure on attitudes and decisions taken 
in the United States. One did not hear so much about Russia, 
though the writer saw a rather impressive parade of the friends of 
that country on the streets of Sydney. 

The tremendous proportions of the current war effort could not 
be missed. In Australia one person in seven is in the armed forces. 
A fine variety of food is to be had in abundance, but petrol, clothing 
and manufactured goods are in limited supply. The American 
‘invasion’ was on the wane. American troops had clearly been 
warmly welcome, and had been received into the hearts and homes 
of the Anzacs. This ‘invasion’ had’ reached such proportions as to 
put a strain on Anzac facilities and life, but it was borne cheerfully 
and with a fine sense of humour. In Australia, American soldiers 
were frequently commended for their good manners, something 
this American visitor had heard nowhere else! Industrial strife, 
impeding the war effort, was occupying a place in the newspapers 
of the Commonwealth second only to war news. There were loud 
complaints that this showed a lack of awareness of the conflict since 
it had moved away from Australian shores. 

Recent events have left the Anzacs, governments and people, 
very much aware of the Pacific Islands to the north, for many of 
which they have for some years been carrying political responsi- 
bility. War experiences have helped to create a very favourable 
attitude towards missionary work in these regions which in the 
post-war period should produce real opportunities and tangible 
support. It will also produce definite dangers that Christian missions 
may unconsciously become subtle instruments of imperialism of one 
kind or another. It is widely recognized that vigilance will be required 
of the Christian forces if they are not unwittingly to become the 
cat’s-paws for far less worthy interests. The welfare of native popula- 
tions is widely, publicly and officially declared as being the primary 
test of faithful stewardship in the future governance of the islands, 
and there is an encouraging tendency to seek missionary counsel in 
these matters. Such counsel is being freely offered, but sustained 
attention will be called for to educate public opinion, and to main- 
tain democratic pressure on responsible officials when wartime 
idealism has dimmed and post-war apathy and selfishness have 
taken its place. 

The aboriginal races in the respective Anzac countries occupy 
very different places and present very different problems. The 
treatment of the Aborigines is a black spot on the history of white 
settlement in Australia. A very primitive folk, they have suffered 
terribly, and the remnant lives in poverty and degradation, a degrada- 
tion often the more profound because of the impact of the ways and 
the vices of a civilization which they do not understand. There is a 
promising movement to make this group the responsibility of the 
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Commonwealth rather than of the States. This will definitely make 
for better treatment, and will afford an acid test of the high ideals 
of that government. Christian missions are taking an increasing 
interest in the Aborigines and their welfare, and it is a significant 
fact that where such missions are well established their numbers 
are on the increase. By contrast the Maoris of New Zealand are a 
superior race, and the relationships of the whites with them have 
been relatively much happier. At the present time the Maoris are 
growing in strength and influence, in spite of a monument erected 
at Auckland as a tribute to a supposedly ‘dying’ race. They occupy a 
surprisingly large number of places of importance in the Dominion, 
and are exhibiting a new pride in themselves which will make 
adjustments with them not less difficult but more important. 

A word regarding the ‘white Australia policy’ must be attempted, 
for what is said would be put even more vigorously by some 
Australian mission and church leaders. In our modern world Australia 
occupies a very dangerous ‘corner’. Asia, with its teeming millions 
of coloured folk, by its extension in the islands of the south-west 
Pacific reaches to the very back-door of the Commonwealth. 
Australia by Asiatic standards, indeed by any standards, is far from 
well populated. To attempt regardless of the costs, not avoided but 
only postponed, to maintain the Australian standard of living in 
such close proximity to a heavily populated and hungry continent 
is to set a dangerous course. To do so in a manner which offends the 
human dignity of the coloured man is ultimately to invite certain 
disaster, not only to Australia but to others who may essay to help 
her maintain her position. Ways can and must be found to protect 
the legitimate interests of the present population of Australia, who 
have done wonders in winning a continent from the wilderness 
and the desert, without gratuitously insulting the coloured millions 
of Asia. Much the same things might be said of New Zealand, where 
the same policy is followed but not advertised, and where the land 
is relatively better occupied. While aware that the United States is 
in no position to cast the first stone, one wishes that the Common- 
wealth and the Dominion had had more of the American ‘melting 
pot’ experience, for it would be on the whole reassuring. 

Interviews took place with government officials in both countries. 
In Australia, Minister Ward of the Department of External Terri- 
tories gave categorical assurances that the welfare of native peoples 
would be kept paramount in shaping and administering plans for 
these territories and that Christian missions would be consulted 
from time to time as policies were being formed; indeed invitations 
had already been issued to them to participate in hearings then 
contemplated. Dr Evatt, the Minister of External Affairs at Canberra, 
and other officials repeated these assurances. In Wellington, at the 
civic reception accorded the writer, Prime Minister Fraser spoke in 
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appreciation of what missions had meant in the South Pacific island 
territories. Later on in an interview with him, Mr Walter Nash, 
the vice-Prime Minister, and two other of his ministers, made very 
clear the desire of the New Zealand government to put native welfare 
first and to co-operate whenever possible with Christian missions. 

The churches appeared to be well attended and influential. 
Interest in the oecumenical movement was warm and growing. 
Australia is a secular state in the sense in which the United States 
is, and the problem of religious instruction in the public schools is 
comparable to the similar American problem. The lack of inter- 
denominational co-operation and effort there and of a united impact 
on major problems was very marked in-comparison with the rest of 
the English-speaking world. Vast distances, poor communications, 
state divisions and isolationism have helped to produce this situation. 
A major factor has also been the strong position of the Anglicans, 
with about forty per cent of the church communicants, coupled with 
a decided tendency to ‘go it alone’, a tendency to which a few out- 
standing churchmen are notable exceptions. There was at one 
time a more comprehensive national council of churches, but the 
Anglicans withdrew and left it nebulous and ineffective. A yigorous 
effort is needed to restore effective co-operation of the churches so 
as to enable them to make their essential and adequate contribution 
in important national issues. The National Council of Religious 
Education is making a real beginning as a commonwealth-wide 
effort. There has been some consideration given to church unity 
as between the Presbyterians (next in strength to the Anglicans), 
Methodists and Congregationalists, but the conversations have not 
got beyond the preliminary stage. Conversations on a wider inter- 
communion have also lagged. ‘ 

New Zealand is more fortunate in having an active National 
Council of Churches under the chairmanship of Archbishop West- 
Watson. An attempt was being made to secure full-time secretarial 
service for this Council, not an easy task considering the size of the 
constituency. It was being definitely suggested that this organization 
combine in some suitable way with the National Missionary Council, 
which is served by part-time, voluntary officers, to maintain a 
joint office and joint secretarial service, a combination which has 
much to commend it. 

We turn now to more specifically foreign mission matters. 
Undoubtedly the National Missionary Council of Australia is the _ 
most substantial piece of national inter-church effort. It has got 
well beyond the initial stage and in fact represents a common 
approach to many problems. Until recently it has depended on the 
voluntary, part-time but fruitful services of its honorary secretary, 
Mr J. Whitsed Dovey. As the writer arrived in Australia, Mr Dovey 
and the Council were very much strengthened by the coming to the 
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staff of Miss E. M. Woodward as a full-time associate secretary. 
Miss Woodward is a former secretary of the Presbyterian foreign 
work and has visited a number of important mission fields. Her 
appointment represents a distinct advance and will make it possible 
to render much more help to the mission boards. The Council 
holds regular meetings and publishes a quarterly bulletin, an 
occasional bulletin for ministers, as well as other pamphlets of 
general interest, such as its recent ‘Australia’s Future Relations with 
the Oriental Races’ and the ‘Australian Mission Handbook’, which is 
just out. 

Certain special features of the Australian foreign mission set-up 
will be noted. One important church, the Presbyterian, has not yet 
actually achieved a unification on a Commonwealth basis of its work 
abroad, though the process is under way. The Anglican body has the 
variety of foreign mission organizations which is usually character- 
istic of it. One of these is a branch of the Church Missionary Society 
of London. It contributes personnel to the work of the Society in 
many scattered places and so, in the main, does not have the responsi- 
bility for policy formation or major planning. In other Anglican 
missions the bishop on the field is almost solely responsible for 
policy and administration, the home organization having as its main 
task to promote interest, collect funds and aid in recruiting personnel. 
The London Missionary Society is in a position similar to the 
Church Missionary Society but it carries full responsibility for the 
conduct of the work in Papua, subject to the approval of the mother 
society. In the island fields of Australia and New Zealand the 
linguistic units worked with are usually very small and the distances 
between the units often very great. Co-operative work is, therefore, 
very difficult and is made much more so by the absence of a Lingua 
franca. Indeed any major piece of comprehensive co-operative work 
in the islands, such as the suggested South Pacific Christian Uni- 
versity, will have to wait on the adoption of such a lingua franca, 
for which function English seems the sole possibility. Co-operation 
on a large scale for the production of literature faces the same 
obstacle. 

A four-day conference was held with the National Missionary 
Council. The missionary interest of the Australian churches is good 
and is on the increase. The war called attention to the Pacific Islands 
to the north and the north-east and also opens the possibility of 
further Australian political responsibility in that region, all of which 
has stimulated public and church interest. There is reason to believe 
that after the war there will be a goodly number of young people 
offering themselves for service. A survey is contemplated of 

Australia’s missionary resources and responsibilities, which ought 
to prove very stimulating. Deep interest was shown in the extension 
of co-operative effort, with special reference to missionary education 
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at the home base, and to more adequate publicity, to educational 
and medical work abroad, and to literature for the Pacific Islands. 
Study is to be given to the possible use of the area committee idea 
which has proved so useful in Britain and North America. Resolu- 
tions were adopted which reflected the concern of the missionary 
bodies for the welfare, present and future, of Pacific islanders who 
are or will be under the government of Australia. A commission was 
appointed to study the thorny question of indentured labour. It 
was recognized that mission forces must be vigilant to see that the 
important principle of trusteeship for native peoples is in fact 
carefully observed through the post-war period, when the temptation 
to a.let-down from present high resolves must be reckoned with. 
The New Zealand Council is fully agreed in this stand. 

Complete support was given to the American Lutherans for 
their return to their old field at Madang in New Guinea and the 
extension of their care, for the time being, to the neighbouring 
German field of Finschhafen. The principle announced by the 
International Missionary Council officers in New York, that in 
peacetime no true missionary should be barred from any territory 
solely on the grounds of nationality, was approved, an action in 
which New Zealand later concurred. The possibility that the 
American Board in Boston might bé called on to resume its historic 
responsibility for work in Micronesia was heartily welcomed. It 
was recognized that the Indians, who now constitute a majority in 
Fiji and are as yet largely untouched by the Gospel, constitute a 
major challenge to the Australian missions working there. 

A major decision of the conference, later concurred in by the 
similar conference in New Zealand, called for the holding of the 
South Pacific Regional Conference, which was first contemplated 
at Madras, within one year after normal communications are restored 
in that area. The Anzac councils are to take primary responsibility 
for this conference, with the International Missionary Council 
aiding, and with participation at every stage by native g Riese in 
Pre-conference studies of major problems are to be made, and the 
International Missionary Council is asked to provide for the 
attendance of a few outstanding representatives from neighbouring 
countries about the Pacific. 

In May last a two-day meeting was held in Sydney to prepare 
for this regional conference, attended by representatives of the 
Australian and New Zealand Missionary Councils and by Christian 
leaders from the islands. The projected agenda of this meeting 
reflects comprehensive and careful thinking. Only unofficial news 
of the meeting is at hand at this writing, but a very representative 
gathering is reported. A tentative decision has been made to hold 
the Conference at Suva in Fiji, about May or June 1947, with two 
hundred delegates attending. 
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In New Zealand the visit was far too hurried and crowded to 
yield the desired acquaintance with the details of the work of the 
missionary societies based there. A day which proved all too short 
was given to a conference with the National Missionary Council, 
and most of it was taken up by discussion of major matters of common 
interest which had previously been dealt with in the similar Australian 
meeting. The result was general concurrence, as has already been 
pointed out above. The fields of work of the two countries are roughly 
similar. 

Two days were spent in visiting prisoner-of-war and civilian 
internee camps, one day in each country. A letter of introduction 
from the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A. literally opened all 
doors, testifying to the esteem which that organization enjoys. The 
camps housed Japanese and German prisoners of war and Japanese 
civilian internees. The high standard set in the care of the general 
well-being of their wards was a compliment to the Anzac govern- 
ments. It was especially gratifying in the civilian camp to see the 
provisions made for useful employment, for the schooling of the 
children, and for family privacy. In the Japanese prisoner-of-war 
camp the government had pressed into service as chaplain the Rev. 
H. W. F. Troughton, a former missionary in Japan. He had done 
much to redeem the inmates from the utter hopelessness which 
had been their overwhelming enemy in the earlier days of their 
imprisonment. Real interest was being shown in the Gospel, and 
a had been a number of baptisms, particularly among the 
officers. 

One left Australia and New Zealand with the confidence that 
here in these relatively new countries strong bases were being 
developed from which we might expect much new insight, energy 
and devotion in the future prosecution of the world mission of the 


Church. 
J. W. DECKER 














THE PLACE OF THE MISSIONARY 
IN THE CHINESE CHURCH 


By FRANK BALCHIN 


7 future place of the missionary in China will depend on the 
interaction of three factors: the local church situation, the 
missionary himself and the trend of church development. 

The first factor not only differs in different mission fields but 
also differs in different parts of the same field. Especially is this true 
of a vast country like China. The generalizations in this article are 
based on experience of the local church situation in South Fukien 
and so may not accurately apply to other parts of China. 

The second factor, the missionary himself, is also a variable 
one. Some men are more adaptable than others. They can fit in 
to any situation and find a congenial sphere of service therein. Some 
men are more versatile than others. They can turn their hands to 
a dozen different tasks in the course of their career. Some men have 
a definite line of their own and can only find satisfaction by being 
free to follow their particular interests. Mission boards, field com- 
mittees and church councils have always needed to exercise con- 
siderable tact and insight to get the right man into the right place. 
Such tact and insight will be even more necessary in the future, 
because the situation will be more fluid. China and the Chinese 
Church will be in the melting-pot. 

One is on somewhat firmer ground in dealing with the third 
factor because it is possible to foresee to some extent the general 
trend of church development in China. The development of mis- 
sionary work there can be roughly summed up in four stages: the 
pioneer stage, the organization stage, the co-operative stage and 
the interchange stage. The pioneer stage was the stage of the simple 
proclamation of the Gospel. Perhaps the most typical example of 
work at this stage is the work of Gilmour in Mongolia. This pioneer 
stage was succeeded by the organization stage, when the missionary 
enlisted the support of Chinese helpers and sought to develop a 
church, but nevertheless was still the leader on whom, humanly 
speaking, the success or failure of the work rested. The work of 
Griffith John may perhaps be taken as typical of this stage. The next 
stage is that which has now been reached, when, through the emerg- 
ence of the Chinese Church, the task of the missionary has changed 
from leadership to co-operation. The final stage, which has not yet 
been reached, will be that of interchange, when the Chinese Church 
will have taken over full financial and administrative responsibility 
and control. The task of the missionary will then be that of a liaison 
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officer and presumably the day will come when there will be no more 
missionaries in China than Chinese delegates among the western 
churches. Mission stations will then, in the religious world, be like 
embassies and consulates in the political world, except that they will 
not exist to protect rights but to maintain fellowship. This seems 
to be the logical finale of missionary enterprise, the end to which 
both missions and the Chinese Church are working. One cannot 
say when it will come. It can only come in the natural course of 
development, unhastened by a premature withdrawal of missionaries 
or a forced development of the Church. 

The present stage of missionary work, the co-operative stage, 
has been brought about by the emergence of the Chinese Church. 
As the Church develops, so the church organization grows and exists 
alongside the mission organization. The trend of church development 
is in the direction of an increase of church organization and a decrease 
of mission organization, until the Church absorbs the mission. The 
co-operative stage thus passes through a development from parallelism 
to assimilation in church and mission organization. At the beginning 
of this stage, some few decades ago, missionaries, as such, were 
represented on church councils and the district committee of mis- 
sionaries and the church council had equal powers each within their 
own spheres. In South Fukien the stage of assimilation is being 
reached not by merging the district committee into the church 
council, in this case the synod and presbyteries, but by transferring 
power from one to the other so that the church councils are becoming 
the legislative and executive bodies for all business and the district 
committee merely an advisory body. Missionaries are now elected 
to church councils like other delegates and do not have ex-officio 
membership. In South Fukien and indeed in most other parts of 
China this stage is now nearing its logical end. When that is reached 
there will be no valid reason for the continuance of missionaries’ 
committees at all except for the discussion of minor business. 

This analysis of the factors deciding the future place of the 
missionary presupposes settled conditions and normal development, 
but the course of missionary work, like true love, ‘never did run 
smooth’ and certainly is not smooth at present. The Japanese 
invasion of China has turned the whole country upside down. In 
the north, centre, east and south the Church is suffering from the 
effects of prolonged enemy occupation of the country. In the south- 
east the Church is cut off from all effective contact with headquarters 
in West China and with mission boards in Britain and America. 

In these districts and more especially in the west, Christian work 
is further hampered by the phenomenal increase in the cost of living. 
There has been a widespread destruction of church property through 
air-raids; mission buildings have been taken over by the Japanese 
and missionaries interned. In the occupied areas churches have 
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been forcibly united. All this enormously complicates the situation. 
So, superimposed on the normal course of church development, 
there are all the special problems of reconstruction, rehabilitation 
and the readjustment of relationships when the occupied areas are 
liberated. If to this tangled situation we add the various problems 
that are likely to arise in the sending countries in the post-war years, 
it will be realized that any findings about the future of the missionary 
in China are likely to be tentative in the extreme. 

Nevertheless some attempt must be made to see how this situation 
affects the future of the missionary. In the first few years after the 
war the situation will continue to be very confused and confusing, 
and it is more than likely that the question of the future of the 
missionary will be swallowed up in the practical necessity for all 
church workers, foreign and Chinese, to turn their hands to immediate 
tasks of all kinds. In some places a doctor may have to restart a 
hospital practically single-handed. In some places a missionary may 
have to spend his time on long tours to survey what is left of the 
churches, to regather scattered communities, to reacquaint him- 
self with Chinese colleagues and to adjust himself to the changes 
brought about by several years of war and occupation. In some 
places Chinese church leaders who have remained in occupied areas 
will have to restrict their activities in order to avoid arousing the 
suspicions of the returning Chinese authorities. There will certainl 
be a shortage of staff everywhere. The interned missionaries will 
need rest and a furlough. Many of the missionaries in free China 
will be overdue for furlough by the end of the war. In the past four 
or five years only a few of the vacancies caused by deaths, retirements 
and resignations have been filled. Many theological colleges, in 
China as in Britain, have had very few students during the war 
and some have been completely closed. Furthermore, the confusion 
may be worse confounded by political disturbances. For the first 
few years after the war, then, it will be a matter of all available 
personnel, Chinese and foreign, getting down to practical tasks of 
immediate necessity, without prejudice to future policy. It should, 
however, be understood that in the case of the occupied areas this 
does not necessarily mean a haphazard return to the status quo ante 
bellum. 'The prime need in the return to these areas is to steer a 
middle course between the Scylla of failing to meet at once the 
urgent physical and spiritual needs of the people, through being 
preoccupied with matters of policy and relationships, and the 
Charybdis of retrogressing to an earlier stage in the relations of 
church and mission through setting aside formalities in an attempt 
to deal expeditiously with immediate needs and problems. 

Sooner or later, however, perhaps around 1949, the situation 
will begin to stabilize itself and progress through the co-operative 
stage in church and mission relations will be resumed. What will 
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the future of the missionary be then? Will he be wanted? Will he 
be needed? And how will the abnormal changes brought about by 
the war and the normal changes brought about by the development 
of the Church affect his position? 

Some people fear that China is likely to develop a strong sense 
of nationalism after the war and that this will affect the Church as 
it affected the Church in Japan, so that foreign missionaries will not 
be wanted. Some think that the churches in the occupied areas, 
having been forced for so long to operate on their own, will desire 
to continue to do so. These views of, the situation, however, overlook 
the strength of the forces pulling in the opposite direction. First, 
there is the warm humanity of the Chinese people. Second, there 
is the fact that Generalissimo Chiang himself has repeatedly invited 
the co-operation of missionaries in the spiritual side of the rebuilding 
of China and quite recently the National Health Administration has 
requested the assistance of Christian medical agencies in implement- 
ing plans for medical services in the post-war period. Third, there is 
the fact that, whatever may be thought of general foreign relations 
in the past, Christian agencies have in the last decade or two over- 
come anti-foreign prejudice in a truly amazing way. The Chinese 
have not failed to note that missionaries of the Christian Church have 
been among the first to aid China in war-time and that many, through 
loyally remaining at their posts, have suffered internment. Finally 
there are the bonds of Christian fellowship between missionaries and 
the Chinese Church, bonds which have never been stronger than they 
are now, in spite of the fact that so many missionaries are home and 
so many are interned. Missionaries will be wanted and welcomed—as 
guests, as fellow-workers, as servants of the Chinese Church. 

Although missionaries may be welcome, some may feel that they 
will soon be no longer needed, that the development of the Church 
will soon render their contribution dispensable and superfluous. 
To think thus is to misread the situation. The emergence of the 
Church has not yet rendered the work of missionaries unnecessary. 

Doctors and nurses are still needed as much as ever. Standards 
of training in Chinese medical schools, except perhaps in pre-war 
Hong-kong and in one or two institutions like the Peking Union 
Medical College, are not yet up to the accepted standards of the 
West. Even if they were, there are not yet nearly enough doctors 
or nurses to meet the needs of China’s vast population. 

Teachers are more dispensable. It is fairly safe to say that within 
a generation they will not be essential simply as teachers of English, 
mathematics or other such subjects. But this never has been all 
their work, and the other side of the task of a Christian teacher, the 
sympathetic interpretation of the West to the East, and of the East 
to the West, and the fostering and development of the spiritual life 
of the school, is an unchanging need. 
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Ordained missionaries and women evangelists are the most 
dispensable, and also the most indispensable, of any. They are the 
most dispensable in that there is practically nothing of preaching 
and evangelism that the Chinese pastor or trained woman evangelist 
cannot do, and do better. They are the most indispensable in that 
in the wise guidance of church development and the training of the 
ministry there is no one to fill the place of the experienced missionary. 
Certainly for yet another generation suitably qualified men will be 
needed for the training of the ministry. 

So the missionary will be wanted and needed. How then will 
the changes brought about by the emergence of the Church and by 
the war affect his position? The three recognized branches of mis- 
sionary work, medical, educational and evangelistic, are all at the 
co-operative stage in relation to church development, but this stage 
is working differently in these different spheres. This is partly due 
to the fact that medical and educational work have to be adjusted 
to government regulations—a factor which of course is not present 
in evangelistic work. In some ways it is easier to foresee the effects 
of changes on medical and educational work than on evangelistic 
work because doctor, nurse and teacher each have a definite job. 
The need for it may vary, the conditions in which it is done may 
alter, but the job itself remains much about the same. 

In medical work the present situation is that most hospitals are 
under a foreign superintendent with a foreign and Chinese staff. 
The general policy of the hospital is controlled by a committee or 
a board of managers. After the war it is likely that the Government 
will require all hospitals to be registered with the National Health 
Administration and that this will involve the appointment of a 
Chinese superintendent. Missionary doctors are not likely to worry 
about any loss of prestige involved, but will probably welcome the 
change as a chance to get rid of administrative burdens and con- 
centrate on actual medical and surgical work. Some may be able 
and indeed be required to specialize. 

Nurses already have a considerable amount of administrative 
work and this situation is likely to continue for some time. Nearly 
every hospital where there is at least one foreign nurse provides a 
training for student nurses; and the main work of the foreign nurse 
is often teaching and superintendence. These nursing schools also 
will have to be registered with the Government—some are already 
registered—and they also will have a Chinese principal; but, as the 
schools will certainly increase in size and influence, this appointment 
will not much alter the nature of the foreign nurse’s work. 

The Chinese government is particularly seeking missionary 
help and co-operation in the development of Public Health Services. 
Christian medical agencies could make a much needed contribution 
here by providing nurses specially trained in this work. This should 
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indeed be a very fruitful field for co-operation, offering great 
opportunities for evangelism both direct and indirect. 

Practically all missionary educational institutions are already 
registered with the Government and, since they have Chinese 
principals and heads of departments, it is no longer necessary for 
the missionary on the staff to be burdened with administrative 
problems. In the future, therefore, the contribution of the missionary 
educationist should be less and less in administration and routine 
teaching and more and more in specialized work, such as teacher 
training and chaplaincy duties in schools and colleges. Unfortunately 
Chinese government regulations do not allow any private agency 
to organize teacher-training colleges above kindergarten standard 
except as the education faculty of a recognized university. A greater 
measure of freedom here would brighten the prospects of Christian 
education in China considerably. 

The great need of the future in the work of women evangelists 
is that their work should be recognized by the church authorities 
and that they should have a definite place in church councils. The 
non-recognition of the ministry of women, which is one of the major 
failings in the western Church, will also hamper the development 
of the Chinese Church unless adequate steps are taken to meet the 
situation in time. Such steps should include the granting of a definite 
status to unordained women evangelists and the recognition of the 
right of women to train for ordination. When this is done, plans for 
work among women can be better co-ordinated with the whole work 
of the Church, and an attempt can be made to deal with the much 
neglected problem of the training of Chinese women evangelists. 
In almost every centre where there is a theological college, a women’s 
training college of equivalent status is needed. 

The probable effect of the developments outlined above will be 
that the activities of evangelistic missionaries will be directed into 
three channels, the teaching of theology, the exercise of moderatorial 
functions and what is commonly known as ‘district work’. This is 
nothing new: it is simply what evangelistic missionaries are doing 
now. What is new will be, not the tasks but the comparative emphasis 
laid on them and the way in which they are done. 

Teachers of theology are and will still be needed, because the 
Chinese Church is not yet able to provide in sufficient number men 
with the training and qualifications necessary to teach in theological 
colleges. Chinese theologians .as yet are all too few. This is not 
surprising. The surprising thing is that there are as many as there 
are. In the early days of Christianity in the West, in Britain for 
example, it took several centuries to produce theologians of any 
calibre at all. So this vital task of training the ministry remains, and 
for a generation or more will remain, one of the most important 
contributions that missionaries can make to the upbuilding of the 
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Chinese Church. It is perhaps the most important contribution, 
for the whole future of the Church in China depends on having 
a ministry able to take full advantage of the needs and opportunities 
created by the present disintegration and reconstruction of Chinese 
civilization. The standard of every theological college needs to be 
progressively raised, the staff increased and the course extended. 

The work of a number of older missionaries will continue to be 
that of exercising oversight of a district. They will be appointed 
to these tasks, as indeed in many districts, including South Fukien, 
they are already appointed, by the synod or such other church 
council as there may be. In other words, they will hold the position 
not in virtue of being missionaries but in virtue of being the best 
men for the job. In every part of China there are missionaries who 
by reason of their experience of the pre-war situation, by their 
intimate knowledge of the history of the churches and by the position 
they have established for themselves in the esteem of their Chinese 
colleagues, are recognized to be indispensable for this work. 

There will also continue to be a need for the ordinary ‘district 
missionary’, but it is very difficult to foresee what the future of his 
work will be. It is not surprising that many are bewildered by the 
vagueness of this term ‘district missionary’; nor is it surprising that 
many newcomers to the field become dissatisfied because they find 
no definite post awaiting them. The term is vague, because the job 
is nebulous. Unfortunately, there is no satisfactory solution to this 
problem. A newcomer obviously cannot at once discharge the 
responsibilities and duties of a moderator. Nor is it always wise 
for him to begin at once to teach in a theological college. Nor could 
he possibly fulfil the duties of an ordinary pastorate. The only way 
out seems to be to make him a minister attached, not to a local 
congregation but to a group of churches. This in fact is the position 
in many parts of China. For example, in the synods of the Church 
of Christ in China all ministers, Chinese and foreign, are ministers 
of the presbyteries wherein they work. Some, the Chinese, are 
primarily but not exclusively ministers of particular congregations; 
others, the missionaries, are primarily attached to the presbytery 
and so are able to work as unattached to any particular church. Thus 
the missionary ranks as an ordinary minister on a level with his 
Chinese colleagues, and in that setting is able to make a particular 
contribution ‘as a kind of liaison officer, by reason of his contacts 
with the world Church. Not being attached to a particular con- 
gregation, he can give attention at the request of the presbytery to 
struggling causes, can link up scattered churches by the pedestrian 
but necessary work of itineration, can help in evangelistic campaigns 
at any church in the district, can serve on committees, organize 
preachers’ conferences and literacy campaigns and do work of a 
personal nature as opportunity offers among school-teachers and 
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officials. This is the present task of the district missionary in many 
parts of China and is likely to be his future position generally for 
the next few decades. It may appear that he is simply an odd-job 
man, and to some extent this is true. The fact is that in the future 
each missionary must try to discover what is his own contribution 
to the Church, and he can best do it by serving an apprenticeship 
as a district missionary. Following this apprenticeship he may 
specialize in theological college work, moderatorial work or full-time 
work as a young people’s organizer or student secretary, but there 
will always be a need for this preliminary work before specialization. 
After some years the need may become less in the more highly 
developed coastal areas. In that case the task of the district missionary 
will be to concentrate more on the undeveloped areas inland. In 
South Fukien, for example, the feeling of the synod is that in future 
far more attention should be given to the development of the Church 
in Tingchow and other inland parts of the province. 

To sum up: the future of the missionary in China will depend 
on the two variable factors of the local church situation and the 
missionary himself and the slightly more stable factor of the trend 
of church development. The development of the mission into the 
church has passed through the two stages of pioneer work and the 
building up of an organization and is passing through a third stage 
of co-operation between mission and church, towards a final stage 
of the interchange of delegates between fully developed churches 
for the maintenance of fellowship. This co-operative stage proceeds 
from parallelism of organization to the assimilation of the mission 
by the church. This normal development has been disturbed by 
war conditions. In the immediate post-war period all available 
personnel, Chinese and foreign, will be needed for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation and the renewal of broken contacts. Thereafter 
missionaries will continue to be wanted and welcomed and for at 
least another generation needed for essential tasks. The future 
position of doctors will involve less administration and more medical 
and surgical work and specialization. The future of nurses will 
involve more teaching and administration; the future of teachers 
more teacher-training and chaplaincy duties; the future of women 
evangelists fuller recognition by church councils and more emphasis 
on the training of women workers, and the future of clericals will 
involve an apprenticeship of general district work followed by 
specialization as theological teachers, administrators or youth 
workers. In all cases the watchword will be “Train the Church, 


so that the Church can really be the Church’. 
FRANK BALCHIN. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA 
By C. STANLEY SMITH, Pu.D. 


ete Christian Church in China is fortunate in having a number of 

studies and surveys of theological education by which the 
development of this part of the Christian enterprise may be charted. 
The ‘first careful and comprehensive survey of Protestant theo- 
logical education’ was made by Dr’P. F. Price in:1917, and pub- 
lished in The Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee, Hangchow, 1917. Five years later, there 
was another and more adequate survey in preparation for the 
missionary conference in Shanghai, in 1922, and published in The 
Christian Occupation of China. At the same time, a study of theolo- 
gical education was included in the survey of Christian education in 
China made by the China Education Commission, and published in 
the volume, Christian Education in China, popularly known as the 
‘Burton Report’. This survey revealed a serious decline in the 
enrolment of men students, especially of those in the higher grades, 
in theological schools. 

By far the most thorough and comprehensive study of theological 
education in China was made under the auspices of the National 
Christian Council of China, by a survey team composed of one 
missionary and two Chinese Christian leaders. This team, which 
made its survey in 1933-34, was later joined by Dr Luther A. Weigle, 
Dean of the Yale Divinity School, and its Report, Education for Service 
in the Christian Church in China, is popularly known as the ‘Weigle 
Report’ because of the great contribution which Dean Weigle made 
to the survey and report. The report, which was originally published 
in Shanghai, in 1935, has been recently re-published in New York 
by the Board of Founders of the Nanking Theological Seminary. 
It also contains a ‘Supplementary Chapter’ on “Theological Educa- 
tion in China in the Decade 1933-34 to 1943-44’ by the present 
writer. This chapter, somewhat revised by more recent study, is the 
basis of this article. 

The facts and figures underlying what follows have been gathered 
by Dr R. Pierce Beaver, missionary to China under the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church of America, from missionaries repatriated 
from China on the two trips of the s.s. Gripsholm, and by the writer, 
who helped make the survey in 1933-34, and who has been engaged 
in theological education in Shanghai from the fall of 1938 until he 
was repatriated in 1943. It has been practically impossible to secure 
reports about some of the theological schools, especially those in 
occupied China, and some estimation has had to be made. However, 
enough ae data have been secured, so that with a few reasonable 
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estimates as to enrolments, a fairly accurate picture can be drawn of 
theological education during the decade following the Weigle Report, 
at least so far as the distribution, location and enrolment in theological 
seminaries are concerned. 

An explanation should be given of some of the more technical 
terms used in this article. The nomenclature for theological schools 
is that adopted by the Conference on Theological Education held 
at Kuling, China, in the summer of 1935. 

1. Graduate schools of theology are those which require gradua- 
tion from college as a condition of entrance and offer a curriculum 
which after two, or more generally three, years of study leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.). ‘College’ here is sometimes 
interpreted as meaning a ‘theological college’, but in this article its 
meaning will be restricted to a college or university of arts and science. 

2. Theological seminaries or colleges are those which require 
graduation from a senior middle school as a condition of entrance and 
afford to students a curriculum covering four or five years of study. 
Some schools give the degree of Bachelor of Theology (B.Th.) for 
this grade of work. 

3. Theological training schools are those which require gradua- 
tion from a junior middle school as a condition of entrance, and 
afford to students usually a curriculum covering three years’ study. 


Tue PrE-PEARL HARBOUR PERIOD 


The Sino-Japanese war broke out in July 1937, three years after 
the survey of 1933-34. During these three years there had been some 
changes in theological education along the line of recommendations 
in the Weigle Report: the Ashmore Theological Seminary, in 
Swatow, was closed and a Chinese Association of Theological 
Seminaries was organized. Negotiations were also begun with a 
view to the consolidation of some of the theological schools north 
of the Yangtze Valley. 

With the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, theological education 
was not immediately affected as seriously as were other forms of 
Christian education, especially colleges and universities. Though less 
immediate, however, the final effect on theological education may 
prove to have been more serious than even that on higher education. 
As the Weigle Report reveals, an overwhelming number of the 
theological institutions were located in what is now occupied China. 
Of the twelve schools classified in the Report as ‘theological colleges’ 
or ‘seminaries’, only one, the West China University Coilege of 
Theology, was located in what is now free China. Of the fourteen 
‘theological training schools’, none were in what was free China, 
at the end of 1944. Most of the Bible Schools and lower grade 
theological training schools were also in what is now occupied China. 
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Because of their closer association with the Chinese Church and 
the fact that they were not considered as part of the Chinese educa- 
tional system, these theological schools were not as much affected by 
the Japanese occupation, at first, as were other educational institu- 
tions. Their work was not as seriously interfered with and many of 
them either chose, or were forced by circumstances, to remain in 
occupied China. This was especially true of those schools located in 
Shanghai, which was ‘free’ territory until after the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. One of the subjects of post-war debate will probably be 
whether these theological schools should have moved into free China 
as occasion offered or should have closed, if removal was impossible. 

During this period there were some changes in the location of 
theological schools, though nothing to be compared with the migra- 
tion of Christian colleges and universities in the same period. Some 
theological seminaries changed their locations within the occupied 
areas or moved into the foreign sections of Shanghai which were free 
until after Pearl Harbour. Nanking Theological Seminary moved to 
the International Settlement in Shanghai shortly before the Japanese 
captured Nanking and later moved again into the French Concession; 
the Lutheran Union Theological Seminary at Shekow, Hupeh, 
moved northward into Honan; the Bible Teachers’ Training School of 
Nanking also moved to Shanghai, where it remained until the summer 
of 1940 when, for reasons of economy, it returned to Nanking only to 
be closed after Pearl Harbour; the Central Theological Seminary of 
the Episcopal Church moved from Nanking to Peking. 

One higher grade school, the Canton Union Theological College, 
moved to Hsichow in western Yunnan, where it was associated with 
the Hua Chung University, formerly of Wuchang, until after Pearl 
Harbour, when it moved back into free territory near Kukong. 

Some members of the staff of the Nanking Theological Seminary, 
mainly from the rural church department, went est, eventually to 
Chengtu, Szechuan, when the seminary had to leave Nanking before 
the Japanese advance. Here they became associated with the newly 
organized West China Union Theological College in class-room 
work, and also carried on rural church extension projects. 

One theological training school, the Central China Union 
Theological College, moved from Wuchang to Lingling, Hunan, 
where it remained until forced to close by the Japanese advance into 
Hunan in 1944. The majority of the theological training schools, 
however, remained in occupied China until after Pearl Harbour. 


Tue Post-PEaRL HarsBour PERIOD 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS IN FREE CHINA 


Theological Colleges and Seminaries: As noted above, prior to the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war only one of the theological schools, 
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listed in the Weigle Report as ‘theological colleges’ or ‘seminaries’, 
was located in territory which has remained unoccupied, namely, the 
West China University College of Theology, Chengtu. In 1937, this 
college, together with the Baptist Training School at Yachow, was 
united in the newly organized West China Union Theological 
College, also at Chengtu. This college is the only pre-Pearl Harbour 
theological school of college grade in free China. There were, how- 
‘ ever, two other schools of similar grade still open in free China up to 

the summer of 1944—the newlyjorganized Fukien Union Theological 
Seminary at Foochow, and the Canton Union Theological College 
which, shortly before the occupation of Canton by the Japanese, had 
moved out to Hsichow in western Yunnan. The Fukien seminary 
is a union of the former Foochow Divinity School, the Fukien 
Methodist Theological Seminary and the Foochow Women’s Biblical 
Institute. 

After Pearl Harbour, the Canton Union Theological College, as 
has been stated, moved back eastward to Kukong, in unoccupied 
Kwangtung. With the approach of the Japanese army in the summer 
of 1944, this school lost much of its character as a teaching centre. 
Faculty and students now gave most of their time to evangelistic 
work in the country around Kukong. 

The Foochow School was cut off from West China in the summer 
of 1944 by the Japanese advance along the Hankow-Canton railroad. 
Recent reports state that the school is still open at Mingtsin, Fukien, 
after having had to move twice from Foochow. 

Theological Training Schools: There were no theological training 
schools in West China before Pearl Harbour and none moved there 
after that event so far as is known. It may be, however, that the school 
recently opened near Chungking under the auspices of the China 
Inland Mission is of this grade. 

According to report, the South Fukien Union Theological Sem- 
inary, which before the Sino-Japanese war was located at Kulangsu, 
at.Amoy, is still operating in free territory at Changchow, Fukien. 
The former English Presbyterian school at Swatow, the Barbour Ley 
Theological College, is reported to have united with this school. 

It is also reported that there is an independent theological school 
of uncertain grade being carried on at Golden Well in southern 
Fukien. Another independent school of uncertain grade, called the 
Ling Hsiu Yuen, or Spiritual Retreat Institute, has been opened near 
Chungking under the headship of Pastor Chia Yu-ming, former 
president of the Nanking Bible Teachers’ Training School. 

The Alliance Bible School at Wuchow, Kwangsi, a co-educational 
school, classified as a theological training school, remained open in 
free territory until the Japanese advance into Kwangsi. 

Graduate Schools of Theology: Until the autumn of 1941, 
the only graduate schools of theology in all China were in Peking 
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and Shanghai, whither Nanking Theological Seminary, with its 
graduate department, had moved in 1937. Both the Yenching School 
of Religion and the B.D. Department of the Nanking Theological 
Seminary were definitely graduate schools of theology, receiving only 
college graduates in this course. There was a difference, however, in 
the interpretation of ‘college graduate’. Yenching applied the term to 
graduates from both theological colleges and colleges of arts and 
science and granted the B.D. degree to both upon fulfilment of 
their requirements. Nanking Theological Seminary restricted the term 
to graduates in arts or science. Both schools granted the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity after a three-year course of study. 

In 1941, following an urgent request from the governing board of 
the West China Union Theological College, the board of managers 
of the Nanking Theological Seminary, in Shanghai, voted to open a 
branch of its B.D. Department in Chengtu. Dr Francis P. Jones was 
sent to Chengtu to organize this newventure. The school opened inthe 
autumn of 1941 and, in the light of subsequent events, the decision 
proved a wise one. The Board of Founders, in New York, was able to 
continue its work in China through this new branch of the graduate 
department and to maintain certain rural church extension projects 
and a promising literature promotion programme in West China, 
under the direction of an emergency advisory committee appointed 
from New York. While the parent institution in Shanghai has been 
able, up to December 1944 at least, to carry on a restricted programme 
of theological education in the former French Concession, without 
much interference, under purely Chinese leadership and staff, its 
branch in Chengtu has maintained the name and work of the school 
in free China where it has had a vigorous growth under the leadership 
of Dr Frank W. Price, and more recently of Dr Tseo Bing-i, and with 
the help of missionary and Chinese teachers. In 1943-44, it reported 
an enrolment of thirteen students, nine men and four women, all 
college graduates, doing full- or part-time work in its graduate course 
in theology. In 1944-45, the enrolment increased to twenty-eight, of 
whom at least twenty, ten men and ten women, are graduates in arts 
or sciences doing full- or part-time work. This is probably the largest 
number of college graduates taking a theological course in one 
institution in the history of theological education in China and is most 
encouraging for the future of this grade of leadership. It should be 
noted, however, that from this comparatively large number of college 
graduates, only six men are doing full-time work and so give any 
promise of helping to supply the desperately needed leadership to 
the Church in the near future. This is written with no thought of 
disparagement of the women students, or of those doing only part- 
time work, but simply to show one aspect of the truly critical situation 
which confronts non-Roman Catholic forces in China in regard to 
trained leadership in the Chinese ministry. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS IN OccUPIED CHINA 


Graduate Schools of Theology: With the closing of the Yenching 
School of Religion, immediately after Pearl Harbour, the only school 
carrying on graduate work in theology throughout the occupied areas 
is the Nanking Theological Seminary in Shanghai. As late as the 
spring of 1943, there were six college graduates, five men and one 
woman, enrolled in its B.D. Department. It is safe to estimate, there- 
fore, that at the close of 1944 there were not over five of the twenty 
students reported to be enrolled in the whole seminary who were 
college graduates, probably four men and one woman. This would 
make an estimated enrolment in the theological schools in the whole 
of China of only twenty-five bona fide college graduates, fourteen 
men and eleven women, studying for the B.D. degree. It is very 
unlikely that all these fourteen men will enter the ordained 
ministry. 

In 1922, the report of the Burton Commission stated in regard 
to the number of graduates from Christian colleges and universities: 


It is when we face the matter of enrolment in these schools that we dis- 
cover the most disturbing situation. In eight institutions conducting courses 
for students of college grade there were enrolled last session ninety-six 
men. . . . These figures must cause serious thought on the part of all who 
seek the advance of the Christian movement in China. How significant it is, 
that in all the Protestant Christian schools combined only ninety-six men 
of college grade (Note: only twenty-six of these men were full college 
graduates, the others had had only one year or more in college. C.S.S.) 
were preparing for the ministry, an average of thirty-two available each year. 

. . . All the mission colleges, senior and junior, with their heavy capital 
investment and annual budgets, their large administrative and Be 5 
forces, their absorption of time and energy in the homelands and on the 
field, established primarily to supply the church with qualified leaders, are 
actually after all these years sending only thirty-two men annually into 
theological training. . . . The situation is only slightly relieved by the 
addition of men now studying theology abroad. There is room for serious 
thought on the part of those who are cherishing the hope that China-‘may 
become a Christian nation. (Christian Education in China, 1922, para. 273, 
Pp. 147.) 


Thirteen years later, in 1935, the Weigle Report gives only two 
seminaries as doing graduate work in 1933—34—the Yenching School 
of Religion, and the B.D. Department of the Nanking Theological 
Seminary. In the fourteen schools requiring senior middle-school 
graduation for entrance, there were enrolled only twenty-six college 
graduates, and fifteen others who had had at least one year of college 
study, a total of forty-one students, with at least one year of college. 
This was a decrease of 57-3 per cent. below 1921-22 when the 
Burton Commission was so ‘disturbed’. 

Of these forty-one students with at least one year of college in 
1933-34, only thirty-five were men. Of the twenty-six full college 
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graduates among them, only twenty-one were men. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that the Weigle Report should remark: ‘ If the 
comments of the Burton Commission are startling, how much more 
so should be comments made to-day on the enrolment in our 
theological schools?’ 

Another decade has passed since the Weigle Report was published. 
At its end we find the number of graduate schools of theology further 
reduced to one—the Nanking Theological Seminary with its two 
graduate departments in Shanghai and Chengtu. The total number 
of students enrolled is not over twenty-five, of whom not more than 
fourteen are men. 

Some may take comfort in the thought that this decline is due to 

the war and that it will right itself later. Let us pray that this will be 
so. It must not be forgotten, however, that the curve has been 
generally downward for nearly thirty years. We should also keep in 
mind that. while the number of college graduates in theological 
schools has been steadily decreasing, the number of students enrolled 
in Christian colleges and universities has been steadily increasing, and 
that even in war-time the Christian higher schools are crowded to 
capacity. Why not the theological seminaries also? 
‘ When we turn from the picture of men students to that of women 
college graduates in graduate schools of theology the situation is 
brighter. Here, there has been a small but steady increase in numbers 
from the time of the Burton Report. In 1944-45, there were cer- 
tainly ten women, and probably eleven, enrolled in graduate schools 
of theology. College women graduates in theological schools of 
various grades, but mostly in graduate schools of theology, constitute 
the only class of theological students in which there has been a steady 
increase over a period of nearly a quarter of a century. In every other 
class, both of men and of women students, there have been serious 
decreases in the decade from 1933-34 to 1943-44. 

Theological Colleges or Seminaries: ‘The Weigle Report lists 
thirteen schools (Manchuria excluded) requiring, at least, senior 
middle-school graduation for entrance; that is, college matriculation. 
Eleven were either for men only, or were co-educational, and two 
were for women. Only one of these was located in what is now free 
China. Of the twelve institutions of this grade located in what is now 
occupied China, one, the Canton Union Theological College, as 
noted above, moved into free China and has since, temporarily at 
least, largely ceased its teaching work in class-rooms. Eight schools 
are known to have closed or united with other schools. This has left 
three schools of the grade of ‘theological seminaries’—the St John’s 
School of Theology, the North China Theological Seminary and the 
Nanking Theological Seminary—still open in occupied China at the 
end of 1944. Since then St John’s has been taken over by the 
Japanese. 
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Theological Training Schools: Of the schools for men, or the 
co-educational schools, listed in the Weigle Report as in territory 
which has since been occupied, three have been absorbed in, or 
united with, other schools. They are the Divinity School (Anglican) 
of Foochow, the Fukien Methodist Theological Seminary, Foochow, 
and the Barbour Ley Theological College, Swatow. Two other schools 
of this grade have been closed, namely, the Concordia Theological 
Seminary, Hankow, and the Central China Union Theological 
Seminary, Wuchang. This leaves four theological training schools 
still open in occupied China at the end of 1944. These are the Berlin 
mission theological ‘seminary, at Canton, the Basel mission theo- 
logical seminary at Pyangtong, Tung., the Swedish Lutheran 
theological seminary, Kingchow, Hupeh, and the South Fukien 
theological seminary, Kulangsu, Amoy. 

The three Lutheran, or Lutheran and Reformed, seminaries, 
largely associated with countries either allied with Japan, or neutral, 
have been able to function in occupied China. We have no word as to 
their fate since the capitulation of Germany. It may be that the 
Swedish school at Kingchow is the only one still open. There is also 
a lower-grade theological training school, formerly conducted by the 
Southern Baptists, at Hwanghsien, Sung., which was still open at 
the last report in the fall of 1943. 

Women’s Theological Schools: While most of the theological schools 
in China are now co-educational, there were, before the Sino- 
Japanese war, several women’s theological schools in various parts 
of China. Among these, two merited the classification of ‘theological 
seminaries’, the Bible Teachers’ Training School at Nanking, and 
the Bible Training School for Women in Shanghai. The latter 
developed into a co-educational seminary of somewhat uncertain 
grade. Both these seminaries are now closed. There were also four 
schools classified in the Weigle Report as women’s theological 
training schools. One of these, the Hitt Bible Training School, 
Nanking, was closed before the Sino-Japanese war. The Shung Kei 
Bible Training School, Canton, was closed when the Canton Union 
Theological College moved to Hsichow. The Alliance Women’s Bible 
School, Wuchow, Kwangsi, closed in the spring of 1944 with the 
Japanese capture of Wuchow. The fourth school, the Foochow 
Biblical Institute, has united with the new Fukien Union Theological 
Seminary in Foochow, at last report a refugee institution at Mingtsin 
hsien, Fukien. All the women’s theological schools, therefore, of 
which we have information, have temporarily or permanently closed. 

Such is the picture of theological education in China to-day—or, 
strictly speaking, yesterday—for the situation is changing so rapidly 
that even the ‘supplementary chapter’, written in October 1944, for 
the recently re-published Weigle Report, hds had to be revised in 


many places because of later information as to changes. 
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All these theological schools are being seriously affected by the 
vicissitudes of war. Little information can be gained about the 
schools still open in occupied China, but it is known that they are 
sharing with free China in the suffering caused by inflation, and by 
shortage of food and lack of funds. In this last respect, they are 
probably suffering more severely, since no funds can be sent in to 
them from abroad. They are also, in varying degrees, subject to 
pressure, and sometimes persecution, by the Japanese military 
authorities. 

Turning to the gains and losses in recruitment for Christian 
leadership, it is impossible to give completely accurate figures of 
enrolment, especially for schools in the occupied areas. But while 
complete accuracy is impossible, reports available and reasonable 
estimates where no reports are at hand, enable us to get a fairly true 
picture of the situation in the decade from 1933-34 to 1944. (The 
figures for 1921-22 are also given.) 


A. GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


From reports from West China and estimates of the enrolment in 
Shanghai, it is fairly certain that the number of college graduates in 
the two branches of the Nanking Theological Seminary did not 
exceed nineteen, fourteen men and five women, in 1943-44. There 
were also eight college graduates reported as enrolled in the Canton 
Union Theological College. Estimating that at least six of these were 
men, we have a total enrolment of twenty-seven college graduates in 
all the theological schools, in free and occupied China, in 1943-44, 
twenty men and seven women, an increase of one over 1933-34, but 
a decrease of one in the number of men. The following summary 
will show these increases and decreases: 


Totals. Men. Women. 
1921-22—The ‘Burton Report’ 
8 Graduate Schools of Theology . 26 26 — 


1933-34— Lhe ‘Weigle Report’ 
2 Graduate Schools, plus enrolment 
in other grades . ‘ ; = 21 5 


1943-44—The ‘Beaver-Smith’ Study 
2 Graduate Schools, plus enrolment 
in other grades. ‘ ee. 20 7 
1944-45—Report and Estimation 
1 Graduate School, with two branches 25 
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B. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES OR COLLEGES 


While the decrease in college graduates studying in theological 
seminaries in China may be somewhat relieved by the number of 
those taking their theological studies in America or Great Britain, as 
the Burton Report suggested, the serious decline in the enrolment 
of senior middle school graduates in theological seminaries or 
colleges cannot be thus mitigated. This decrease is all the more serious 
because of the fact that over go per cent of the better educated 
ministers of the Chinese Church come from this grade of men. 

We have seen that there were only three theological schools of the 
grade of ‘seminaries’ or ‘colleges’ in occupied China in 1943-44 and 
also three such schools in free China. These six college grade 
seminaries had in 1943-44, according to the best information avail- 
able, and careful estimates where no reports are at hand, a total 
enrolment of senior middle school graduates of 177, both men and 
women. This is a decrease of 167 students, or 48-5 per cent, from the 
344 students of this grade enrolled in fifteen theological colleges and 
some lower schools in 1933-34, and a decrease of 54-4 per cent below 
1921-22. Of these 177 students, 122 were men and 55 women, or a 
decrease of men students, below 1933-34, of 118, or 49 per cent, 
and of women students of 49, or 47 per cent. Compared with the 
enrolments in 1921-22, of both men and women, there was a decrease 
of 240 men, or 66-3 per cent, and an increase in women of 33, or 150 
per cent. 


C. THEOLOGICAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The statistics for the enrolment in this grade of theological schools 
in 1943-44 are less accurate than for the other grades. More of these 
schools are in occupied China. However, by making estimates based 
upon past enrolments and present conditions, we can arrive at 
a fairly accurate understanding of the situation at this level of 
theological education, at which many men are still trained for the 
pastorate and many women for work in the Church. 

From all reports, there were six schools requiring junior middle 
school graduation for entrance still open in 1943-44, three in 
occupied, and three in free China. But by the end of 1944, two of the 
free China schools, the Central China Union Theological Seminary, 
at Lingling, Hunan (formerly at Wuchang), and the Alliance Biblical 
Training School, at Wuchow, Kwangsi, had to close because of the 
Japanese advance in the spring and summer of 1944. 

In the light of all available facts, and of reasonable estimates, we 
may say that there was a total of at least 168 students, both men and 
women, of senior middle school graduation enrolled in theological 

training schools in 1943-44. Of these, 124 were men and 44 women. 
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This was a total decrease, below the 1933-34 enrolment, of 186 
students, or 52:5 per cent; a decrease of 84 men, or 40-3 per cent, 
and of women, 102, or 69-8 per cent. 


CONCLUSION 


This study of theological education from 1933-34 to 1943-44 
reveals several interesting and important facts. 

1. While the total number of college graduates enrolled in 
theological schools has increased slightly, from 26 in 1921-22 to 27 
in 1943-44, the number of men students who should be preparing for 
the ordained ministry has seriously declined, from 26 in 1921-22 to 
20 in 1943-44. In so far as the figures are available, the decline has 
continued into 1944-45, with only 14 men graduates of colleges of 
arts and science. These small increases or decreases may sound 
unimportant to those in the West, but they are of serious importance 
in China where they represent gains or losses in strategic personnel. 
A decrease of 12 men in 1944-45 below 1921-22 is a loss of 461 
per cent. Think of what such a percentage of loss would mean to 
the highest leadership in the churches of the West. In China it is 
especially ominous in view of the need for trained leadership in the 
church in the post-war period. 

2. The darkness of this picture of decrease in male college 
graduates is partly offset by the small but steady increase in the 
number of college-trained women enrolled in theological schools. 
The number has risen from none in 1921-22 to 7 in 1943-44, and 
reports would indicate that it has risen to 11 for 1944-45. This 
steady rise is gratifying, and significant of the enhanced position 
of women in the churches of China. They would seem to be the 
only class of theological students not adversely affected by the war, 
as far as numbers are concerned. 

3. Along with this increase of women students in the highest 
brackets of theological education must be placed the practical 
elimination of all women’s theological schools in all the recognized 
grades. This is undoubtedly a war casualty, but it may also be 
indicative of the new place of women in Christian education in 
China. Increasingly, Chinese women are going to co-educational 
schools, where they can compete with men on equal terms. 

4. The tragic conclusion derived from this study is the continued 
serious decrease in the enrolment of senior middle school graduates 
in theological colleges and seminaries. There has been a total decrease 
in the past, in nearly a quarter of a century, of 240 men students, or 
66-3 per cent. When one faces the fact that there are to-day, in all 
the theological schools in China, both occupied and free, not more 
than 125 men of college grade (graduates of senior middle schools), 
which is about the number of college graduates enrolled in a single 
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seminary of one of the large denominations in the United States, the 
crisis in Christian leadership which confronts the non-Roman Catholic 
churches in China becomes glaringly evident. If these figures could 
be compared with those of Roman Catholic theological education the 
contrast would be startling. 

These facts and figures of present-day theological education 
reveal something of the cost of war and the changes which it is 
bringing about in the education of Christian leadership in China. We 
have dealt mainly with the number and location of theological schools 
and with their enrolments of students. We have not attempted to 
estimate other losses in faculty, equipment, physical stamina of 
teachers and students, the lowering of academic standards, the 
changes in curricula and the invisible tragedies of war. 

Disease, hardship and violence continue to take their toll, both of 
the faithful pastors who elected to remain in their parishes in the 
occupied areas to minister to those who could not escape and of the 
equally courageous ministers who accompanied their people on the 
long, hard treks into West China. Where are the young men to come 
from to fill their places ? In those great areas of occupied China where 
the vast majority of the non-Roman Catholic constituency still live, 
there are only two theological seminaries and three training schools 
still open and their future is exceedingly precarious. In the vast 
provinces of West China, where the difficulties and cost of travel 
continue to mount and where the phenomenally high cost of 
theological education is threatening to cut down the already 
diminished enrolments, there is only one graduate school of theology 
and one theological college. 

Surely the time has come for the whole Christian Church to 
take this matter upon its heart and to pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send workers into the theological schools of China that the labours 
of the past and the harvest of the future may be safeguarded. 


C. STANLEY SMITH 











BISHOP LUCAS AND THE MASASI 
EXPERIMENT 


By LYNDON HARRIES 


O* July 8th, 1945, in Johannesburg, far from the scene of his 
labours, there passed to his rest a good Bishop, who was 
greatly loved by his African children as well as by his white colleagues 
and friends in England and in Africa—William Vincent Lucas, the 
first Bishop of Masasi (1926-44). He died in one of the great indus- 
trial cities of South Africa, but for thirty-six years he had lived and 
served God in the rural areas of East Africa. Although he had hoped 
to be able to make the journey back to his cathedral in the bush and 
to die there, it is not altogether inappropriate that he should have 
found his earthly resting-place in what is the very hub and centre, 
the heart, of African life. He himself was at all times very near to 
the heart of African life, and to the problems and troubles of the 
simplest villager in the most remote village along the banks of the 
Ruvuma River he brought unfailing sympathy and love. 'To those 
of us who worked with Bishop Lucas, our dearest memories of him 
are associated with the gentle and loving way in which he fulfilled 
his episcopal office. To be with him on an African path as he stopped 
to bless a kneeling African was to realize that Bishop Lucas com- 
bined his episcopal authority with a sweet humility and graciousness 
of character. Not only Africans, but white people as well, felt that 

to be blessed by the Bishop was indeed to be doubly blessed. 
Although in England Bishop Lucas is perhaps best known for 
his work on the adaptation of the initiation rites for Christian 
purposes, we who worked with him realize that the experiment 
which he carried out could never have been effectively introduced 
had it not been for the Bishop’s loving respect for and understanding 
of the African mind. He never claimed to be a first-class anthropo- 
logist, but his readiness always to learn from the best African minds 
qualified him for a place in the front rank of experts in the knowledge 
of African life and custom. He was not very much interested in the 
study of anthropology for its own sake. Except for his essay in 
Essays, Catholic and Missionary, and for his contribution to the 
April 1927 issue of this Review, he wrote very little in support of 
his views. He was not interested in gaining for himself a name as an 
anthropologist. His concern was primarily in building the Church 
of God in Africa, and more particularly in that part of Africa where 
he had been called to be Bishop. He was an expert in the Swahili 
language and had some knowledge of Yao, but he was always the 
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first to admit that his knowledge of the other important Bantu 
languages in his diocese, especially Makua, was very limited. With 
a vision, though, of what the Church in his diocese would be, he 
looked not only to books but to the Africans themselves for guidance 
and information, always reserving for himself the responsibility for 
making the ultimate judgments on the proper course of action. His 
judgments were arrived at only after much consultation with the 
Africans and with his European staff, and even after many years in 
Africa he had the gift of appearing to be only a learner, grateful for 
any new light that could be brought upon any particular problem. 

Much could be written about the Bishop’s skill and patience in 
hearing cases brought to him for the exercise of Christian discipline, 
of his hopes for the creation of a united Province of the Anglican 
Communion in East Africa, of his labours for the education of the 
East Africans. The purpose, however, of this article is to discuss the 
experiment made by Bishop Lucas in adapting the tribal rites of 
initiation so as to make them compatible with the practice of the 
Christian life among Africans in the Masasi diocese. 

First, then, can this work of adapting the rites for Christian 
purposes be rightly termed ‘an experiment’? Bishop Lucas himself 
was always very careful, even when the adaptation of the rites had 
become a regular practice in missionary work in his diocese, to 
describe the adaptation as ‘an experiment’. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any purposeful changes introduced by the Christian mission- 
ary within the structure of African tribal society can be regarded as 
an experiment. A doctor who experiments with his patients is doing 
a risky thing. Similarly, from the very first occasion when a missionary 
introduces changes into tribal life, he must be prepared for develop- 
ments consequent upon his action. The die has been cast. For better 
or.for worse, the missionary has then committed himself to a course 
of action which is bound to have the most profound effects upon the 
lives of the people whom he serves. He cannot retrace his steps by 
pleading that ‘it was only an experiment’. 

If, however, we restrict the term experiment to mean a course 
of action the outcome of which is uncertain, then Bishop Lucas 
was poet in using the word in that sense. He could not tell what 
would be the outcome of the changes which he introduced, but he 
was sufficiently convinced that, so far as he could foretell at the 
time, the result of his proposed adaptation of the rites would 
promote the development of Christian life among his people, 

Some critics of the Bishop’s adaptation of the rites maintain 
that by accepting the main principles of the initiation rites, he was 
promoting their perpetuation. Intimate study of the two sets of 
rites as practised now, the traditional and the adapted rites, shows 
that, if anything, the life of the rites will have been considerably 
shortened by the influence of the adapted, christianized set of rites. 
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Although it is true, as will be explained later, that our acceptance 
of the framework of the rites tends to preserve certain attitudes of 
mind which are derived by the African from the predominance of 
the system of initiation in his society, and which are a drag on 
Christian progress, yet the substitution of a Christian for a pagan 
background in the rites has inevitably weakened the strength of the 
non-Christian system of initiation. This is not just an example of 
wishful thinking. It is proved by the fact that the Africans prefer 
the rites as enacted under the care of the mission. Each year we have 
to refuse a great number of applicants. Even Muslims bring their 
children to be accepted by us and their children have a separate 
circumcision-lodge in such cases. But entry to the lodge supervised 
by the padre and the Christian teachers is accorded only to those 
catechumens and Christians who have been attending regularly at 
the mission school. 

At the same time there is no immediate prospect of the pagan set 
of ceremonies dying out in favour of the christianized rites. They 
are found side by side. The extremely low standard of living in the 
Masasi area has the effect of preserving the general features of the 
tribal system. The initiation rites are identified with that system. 
Had there been any possibility of a change for the better in the 
economic condition of the people and therefore a subsequent 
weakening of tribal ties, it might have been possible to have closed 
an eye to the practice of the rites and to have let them die a natural 
death with the death of the tribal system. But no such change was 
indicated when Bishop Lucas had to make his decision, nor has it 
taken place. For this reason, and not because of the introduction of 
the christianized set of rites, the initiation ceremonies are as pre- 
dominant as ever they were, though there are a few signs of people 
(including Muslims) preferring to take their children to be circum- 
cized in the mission hospitals. But. the Bishop was faced with a 
problem of immediate urgency, and there were no reasons for 
supposing that it would be solved by a policy of inaction. It was 
necessary, in the interests of church life, to act, and the experiment 
was made. Although from the missionary point of view it has proved 
successful, Bishop Lucas never intended the experiment to become 
a permanent institution. It will be permanent only for so long as the 
outward conditions of the people remain the same. The Bisho 
would have preferred not to have had to make the experiment at all, 
but it would have been wrong to have denied the good values inherent 
in tribal life by dissociating ourselves from customs that could be 
adapted so as to be not unlawful for the African Christian. 

The temporary nature of Bishop. Lucas’s experiment is implied 
in the fact that it was he who made the adaptation, and all that the 
African Christians had to do was to accept it. There was very little 
adaptation needed on their part, since the general framework of the 
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rites was preserved. The Africans had only to change their allegiance 
from the system of magic to the Christian system incorporated 
within the rites, and they had already done that by virtue of their 
being Christians. The adaptation was intended only for Christian 
Africans. The most effective and the most permanent adaptation, 
however, is that made by the Africans themselves. Wherever they 
see Europeans who are representative of the European way of life, 
they do adapt themselves. But in the Masasi diocese the Africans 
do not see many Europeans to copy. The missionaries of the Masasi 
diocese do not represent to the Africans the European way of life. 
How could the present writer, for instance, living alone, as he did, 
in an area where there were no other Europeans, represent the 
European way of life? The Africans could see very little in his life 
as a European Christian to which to adapt themselves. He had no 
family life. They could see him at his prayers and sitting at a table 
writing or eating, but his presence gave them insufficient visible 
signs of the communal European way of life to make them want 
to change their own. Why should they? So that in such an area 
the missionary’s influence (apart, of course, from medical and 
elementary educational work) is confined almost entirely to the 
moral sphere. In such a society the only person to see the need for 
adaptation is the missionary himself. He is powerless to change the 
structure of the tribal society. All he can attempt to do is to change 
the spirit within that structure, and that is what Bishop Lucas 
intended to do by accepting the rites and adapting them for Christian 
purposes. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in this respect lies in the fact that 
the primary significance of the heathen rites is sexual. The translation 
of hundreds of songs from the heathen rites has shown not only 
the natural poetic gift of the African and his remarkable powers of 
observation of natural phenomena, but that the significance of the 
sexual side of life is highly exaggerated. Within the tribal context 
this exaggeration is not quite so apparent. There it is the proper 
thing for sex to be exaggerated at the time of initiation, but within 
the Christian context such exaggeration is indefensible. With the 
Christian adaptation of the rites, the sexual purpose was ostensibly 
subordinated to the ideas of maturity and membership of the tribe. 
In order to effect his aim, the missionary has had to employ the 
framework of the very same rites which have, in the pagan sphere, 
the purpose that is incompatible with the Christian outlook. To a 
certain extent our purpose has been achieved, but doubt remains 
as to whether, by accepting the rites, we have succeeded in showing 
to the Africans that the Christian attitude to sex is, in the tribal 
context, the right one. But what else could we have done? The 
real difficulty is that of doing away with incompatible elements 
while knowing that, as long as tribal life remains as it is, those 
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elements, within the tribal context, serve a tribal purpose. But the 
tribal life can be changed from within, though it is a very slow 
rocess, and it has meant in the Masasi diocese acceptance, for as 
ong as it persists, of the complete framework of tribal.society. 

There was really no practical alternative, and the ultimate 
advantages of this acceptance are far greater than any temporary 
disadvantages. Some idea of these disadvantages, which will eventu- 
ally be overcome by the development of educational work, can be 
gained if we consider in connexion with the initiatory rites two 
things, Christian discipline and Christian responsibility. 

The idea of discipline for young people among the Africans in 
the Masasi diocese is derived largely from the initiation rites. A 
child does not count for anything until he or she has been initiated. 
The parents and relations are fond of their child, but they make no 
attempt to give him conscious instruction or correction. The child is 
left very much to his own devices until the time of concentrated 
instruction in the initiation-lodge, after which any serious breach of 
conduct becomes the subject of enquiry and judgment. The parental 
attitude to the children throughout the whole period of childhood 
is a traditional one derived from the rites, an attitude of apparent 
indifference. This attitude is at variance with the Christian idea of 
discipline throughout the whole period of childhood. A mission 
school in a village in the Masasi area denotes the introduction of 
what for the African is a new idea of discipline. The uneducated 
African is not opposed to this idea, because he understands the need 


for further discipline if his children are to be taught what the 
missionary comes to teach. But he is not always ready to admit his ° 
own es in the matter. From his point of view it is quite 


logical for him to suppose that the missionary should be entirely 
responsible for the discipline affecting the school, but unless the 
missionary and his African teachers can be backed up by the parents 
or the relations in the home, very little successful work can be done. 
To counteract this attitude of parental indifference Bishop Lucas 
encouraged the appointment of school-managers from among the 
parents, though he did not meet with very much response. 

When the rites are drawing near, there is a marked improvement 
in the attendance at'the mission schools, not because the children 
look forward to the rites (they are a cause of anxiety to the parents 
and the children know nothing about them), but because the parents 
realize that the time has now come for them to bestir themselves. 
Instead of his earlier apparent indifference to the disciplining of his 
child, the African now astonishes us by his eagerness to do the best 
for him. This is all in the traditional pattern. With only a couple 
of months to go before the drums sound for the circumcision, he 
finds no difficulty now in exercising discipline of an immediate, 
practical nature. At other times, quite as important from the 
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Christian point of view, he is not quite so helpful. So it is not sur- 
prising to read what Bishop Lucas wrote in the Annual Report of 
the U.M.C.A. for 1943: “The children who come to school are not 
more than a fraction of those who are of school age.’ The Africans 
in this area do not yet realize their responsibility in the matter of 
child education as we know it. But they have always fulfilled their 
responsibilities in this matter in the traditional way, the way of 
reference to the initiation-school, and that, as we see it, is a vastly 
different thing. It is possible, however, for us to counteract the 
traditional idea of discipline by instruction within the rites, and in 
this way to supplement the claim of the mission school. 

Again, the traditional sense of responsibility among these 
Africans is expressed, not in terms of human character, but in the 
framework of tribal custom and tabu. The tribal African’s idea of 
doing the best for his child is to adhere as closely as possible to the 
traditional ceremonies connected with his upbringing. Wherever 
the traditional ceremonies are conducted in their entirety, it is tabu 
to depart from the customary procedure in any respect, lest harm 
befall the children. Once the African accepts the traditional rites, 
uninfluenced by European direction, he enacts them with scrupulous 
care: he has to sacrifice his personal judgment and do everything 
that is customary. If the European missionary directs, then he is 
relieved of all responsibility, and it is shifted on to the white man. 
But if he decides to enact the ceremonies in the traditional manner, 
then he may not pick and choose what he will do; he must follow 
the custom and respect every tabu. 

So we find the African involved in a complicated system of action 
whereby he has to be as much concerned with his own welfare as 
with that of his child. For instance, on the Makonde Plateau, the 
traditional rites, still widely practised, are a highly developed set of 
ceremonies in the conduct of which the people experience not only 
a measure of happiness, but also a considerable measure of anxiety. 
As they say, the rites are dangerous. The medicine-man with his 
basket of medicines for ‘treating’ people and places so as to remove 
witchcraft, the old lady chosen to anoint the drummers, the Father 
of the rites with his medicine-basket containing charms and sacrificial 
flour for an offering to the ancestral spirits, the fight of the circum- 
cisors for a brand from the ceremonial fire without which circum- 
cision in the distant lodges cannot take place—all these features of 
the rites, far too complicated to describe in detail here, are found, 
not just because the African likes doing things in a colourful way, 
but because he must take precautions; he wants to be on the safe 
side and is anxious for his own welfare as well as for that of his 
children in the initiation-lodge. 

With the same motive he has ritual ways of absolving himself 
from all personal responsibility. So long as the Father of the rites 
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has performed the ritual acts in the presence of others, he cannot 
be held responsible for anything that goes wrong. It is recognized 
that there are alien forces at work for which no one can be held 
responsible so long as each individual connected with the rites has 
submitted to custom and respected the tabus. It is the work of the 
whole group to counteract those forces by group action, each 
individual observing the customs and obeying the tabus according 
to the principle of the group welfare, which includes that of each 
individual. 

If then, in the traditional rites, the general principle is one of 
the avoidance of personal responsibility, how easy it becomes to 
shift the responsibility on to the missionary if he offers to undertake 
it. In principle the missionary would strongly deny that this is what 
he intends to do, but in actual fact it is what the African regards 
him as doing. It is important, though, to observe that the African 
does not usually resent this. An ever-growing number of Africans 
are coming to realize that their traditional body of beliefs, mostly 
centred in the cult of witchcraft and magic, are illusions, but left 
to themselves they do not wish to assume the responsibility of 
denying those beliefs. In the very nature of things this is difficult 
for them. Many of them are therefore only too thankful when the 
European comes to relieve them of the responsibility by denying 
their illusions for them. 

This may be a disappointment to some of us who prefer to 
think that, when the African turns his back on the old body of 
beliefs, he does so primarily from his own sense of responsibility, 
from a sense of personal conviction. The conviction may undoubtedly 
be there; he may be fully convinced that the beliefs on which he 
based his previous conduct are unsatisfactory and he gives a willing 
consent to the new system of knowledge and belief which the mission- 
ary brings him. But his sense of responsibility at first is usually 
limited to the expression of that consent, and does not include the 
confidence in himself which a sense of responsibility normally 
implies. His confidence is in the missionary. He has found in him 
another father. The ultimate responsibility for the outcome of his 
new relationship is not, he unconsciously thinks, his own, but the 
missionary’s. It is the traditional attitude all over again. 

This attitude is all very well for a time, but it cannot in the 
Christian context be the permanent one. The Christian missionary 
does not consider it his duty to stand for ever to the African in loco 
parentis. He knows that this dread of responsibility is a characteristic 
which the African inherits from tribal life, and that it is a hindrance 
to the development of true Christian character. In the new Africa 
a personal sense of responsibility will be needed by the African as 
never before; he must learn to think and to act for himself in the 
world society to which he is being introduced, in which what counts 
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is human character, and not the system of custom and tabu. The 
break with the old system has already been effected in the Christian 
adaptation of the rites, and therein lies the permanent value of the 
Masasi experiment. It is a considerable achievement to have freed 
the Christian African from compulsory participation in ritual acts 
based upon the belief in magic and in the cult of witchcraft. The 
adapted rites are conducted by the Anglican missionaries in a way 
that is acceptable to the Christian Africans. Customs and tabus 
which are not contrary to the Christian ideal have been kept, and 
nothing has been done without consultation with the wisest of the 
African Christian elders. A tabu was not ignored just because it 
happened to be a traditional tabu, but only if it was contrary to the 
Christian spirit. The popularity of the rites proves them to be still 
truly African. 

And as for the difficulty implied in what is stated above concerning 
a sense of responsibility, it is noticeable that in any sphere of 
missionary work in Africa, the missionary finds that even the most 
highly educated Africans may still persist in expecting him to be 
responsible on their behalf. We ourselves cannot give the African 
that personal sense of responsibility which he needs for the complete 
development of his Christian manhood. That is something which 
he ar pocereto for himself as he comes to realize more completely 


his citizenship in the material and the spiritual world. The best 
that we can do is to prepare him to stand on his own feet, and to 
stand as a Christian pilgrim with his confidence in God alone. Such 
work as has been done in the Masasi diocese of Central Africa 
under the wise leadership of Bishop Lucas is one of the most 
important contributions to that end. 


LYNDON HARRIES 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
INDIGENOUS CULTURE 


By C. DERMOTT MONAHAN 


hae Christian Church has taken, root in India. It is no longer 
bounded by mission compound walls. It is no longer de- 
pendent for its leadership on western missionary initiative. The 
Church is growing up in the natural surroundings of its own village 
life and social customs. It produces its own forms of worship, its 
own charming lyrics and increasingly its own art and architecture. 
Thus arises one great problem which is exercising the minds of 
Christian leaders to-day: how far can Christianity transform a 
heathen cultural background? 

Considerable discussion and research have already taken place. 
Some ten years ago the Hyderabad Synod of the Methodist Church 
began organizing local conferences of village elders to face the 
problems arising out of the reluctance of Telugu ‘mass’ movement 
converts to give up their old marriage and funeral customs. There 
followed an informal conference of representative Indian leaders 
and missionaries in Kodai Kanal, South India.1 Meanwhile a ‘village 
social customs committee’ had been formed by the Hyderabad State 
Christian Council and, at an enlarged meeting in Secunderabad 
in September 1943, six principles governing the relationship between 
the Christian Church and indigenous culture were agreed upon.? 
At a meeting of British Methodist missionaries from all round the 
world held at Culford School, Bury St Edmunds, in July 1944, 
an address was given on this subject and a discussion ensued, com- 
paring the situation in the various mission fields. The great interest 
there shown made it clear that the time had come to give those 
principles a wider publicity and to invite correspondence and 
discussion; and the following principles governing the relationship 
of the Christian Church to indigenous culture were set forth : 

Firstly, those customs which are essential to the followers of 
Jesus Christ and for the edification of His Church must be adopted. 
Monogamy and the whole framework of the Christian family may 
be cited as an example. Christianity is concerned to honour women 
and to care for children because every human personality is of equal 
value in the sight of God. It is also essential in the Christian marriage 
ceremony that the man and the woman should make their vows 
to each other before God and not merely that there should be a 
contract between two families, as in the Hindu wedding. 

1 See Baptist Missionary Review, July 1943. 
2 See Indian Witness, Dec. and and 9th, 1943. 
397 
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Secondly, those customs which are unchristian must be given 
up. Idol worship, placation of evil spirits, caste, the colour bar, child 
marriage and the degradation of widows are a few examples. 

Idol worship is not possible in the temple of the one living God, 
yet many aspects of that worship can be transformed and redirected. 
The shrine room can become a prayer room. ‘The brass trays and 
vessels can become church furniture. The drums that beat a 
feverish note can play another tune. Opinion is divided as to whether 
Christians should perform paid services for temples, mosques or 
religious processions. Some say no. Others say that in view of 
the extreme poverty of the people it will be sufficient if they ‘abstain 
from food and drink offered to idols’ (Acts xv. 28-29). 

Should Christians attend the social functions of relations and 
friends when they know that there will be idolatrous ceremonies? 
In such circumstances a decision may be reached by asking the 
following questions: What will be the effect upon your Christian 
character? Will your conduct have a good effect on other Christians? 
By so doing will you be giving a true witness to your non-Christian 
friends? (1 Cor. viii. 10). 

Caste, racial and social distinctions are some of the greatest 
hindrances to the development of the Church. How can caste be 
eliminated? Here is a progressive plan: 

(a) The existing Church in the village must be a true fellowship 
so that new converts can see what it means. From the first there must 
be clear, explicit, positive teaching on caste. 

(6) At Baptism, or in the case of Baptists at enrolment, untouch- 
ability should go. There should be a public promise to regard all 
fellow-Christians as brothers and to mingle freely with them in 
service and worship. Sitting together in church will then be possible. 

(c) Preparation should then begin for full communicant member- 
ship in the Church, by teaching and by the practice of Christian 
fellowship in a positive fashion. At this stage all caste distinctions 
in church administration should go. The elders of the various 
communities should unite to deal with cases of sickness or distress, 
in caring for the place of worship and in the conduct of services. 
They should welcome ministers and evangelists of all castes in their 
pastoral functions. 

(d) The greatest step should be taken at the reception into full 
membership or confirmation or, in the case of Baptists, at baptism. 
While never making inter-dining a test, yet those admitted into full 
membership should be required to make the following promise: ‘I 
promise to do all in my power to act according to the Spirit of Christ 
im regard to caste, racial and social distinctions and to promote a 
Christian attitude in others’ and should thus be brought into the 
full liberty of the children of God and release from caste scruples. 
This would, of course, normally include eating with fellow-Christians. 
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Inter-caste marriages should be left to the conscience of individual 
Christians, but the Church should extend to them and their children 
the warmest fellowship. In general, caste distinctions are more 
likely to disappear through close church fellowship in meetings and 
social contacts than through prohibitions and general promises. 

Child marriage is unchristian. Some hold that in no circumstances 
should a Christian minister perform a marriage of anyone under age. 
Others feel that for a time a church dispensation may be legitimate. 
Otherwise converts are often all too ready to call in heathen priests. 

All discrimination against widows and the use of amulets, 
fetishes and tabus connected with the evil-eye should be discarded. 

Thirdly, those customs which are socially expedient should be 
adopted, even though they be sanctioned by religious beliefs that are 
unchristian; for such beliefs can be purged. For example, frequent 
bathing should be continued, with science rather than the ceremonial 
law as the sanction. Memorial services previously connected with 
ancestor worship can become the occasion for religious instruction 
and the settlement of the affairs of the widow and children. 

Traditional music, lyrics, dramas, religious fairs and festivals 
and the giving of first-fruits as a thankoffering to God should all be 
encouraged in a form worthy of Christianity. 

Fourthly, those customs which are socially destructive should be 
surrendered or altered. This includes all that puts life, health or 
happiness in jeopardy. The unscientific and superstitious treatment 
of disease (e.g. applying cowdung to wounds), the lack of sanitation, 
the uncle-niece marriage and the eating of carrion may be cited 
as examples of injurious customs that should be given up. 

Fiftly, those customs which are neither unchristian nor socially 
destructive may be adopted or rejected as desired. Examples are: 
vegetarianism, both burial and cremation, modes of worship and 
ritual, postures in prayer and styles of dress. 

Sixthly, those customs which are not essential to Christianity nor 
socially destructive, but which tend to restrict the expansion of the 
Gospel or limit the Christian fellowship, should be surrendered. 
Indianized forms of worship of a Hindu style would give offence to 
Muslim converts and vice versa. Such, though fully christianized 
and therefore permissible, might be most inexpedient. 

It is obvious that very many more examples might be given and 
that conditions will vary from country to country. Many customs 
and ceremonies, particularly those connected with birth, puberty, 
marriage and death, will involve more than one principle. In the 
hope that it will lead to further serious study and research the 
Hyderabad State Christian Council committee on social customs 
offers these six principles for consideration. 


C. Dermott MONAHAN 








MISSIONARY SETTLEMENTS FOR 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


By HESTER GRAY 


[* this article an attempt will be made to show how the emanci- 

pation of modern Indian girls affects the work of one particular 
mission, facing problems typical of many. Whether the two coun- 
tries are to remain closely interlocked or to drift apart, the responsi- 
bility of British women to serve, while they can, has not yet been 
lifted, and so the work goes on. 

Recent developments in the life of Indian women have been 
so sweeping that it is necessary to provide a background to the work 
of the particular mission later to be described. 

When King George V died, the editor of an Indian paper, 
summing up the events of his reign, maintained that its most far- 
reaching achievement had been the emancipation of Indian women. 
During the quarter of a century under review, they had actually or 
potentially passed from bondage into freedom. Though the majority 
were unaware that their shackles had fallen, in fact a new life had 
begun for 150,000,000 women, and this deliverance, he maintained, 
would in time enable India to take her place among the progressive 
nations of the world. 

The word commonly used in describing the change was 
‘phenomenal’, and that in fact was what it was. Though the old 
idea of woman’s réle as the silent, illiterate, passive half of the 
population had been undermined by a century of contact with the 
West, the awakening came with startling suddenness and complete- 
ness. Women moved from the wings to the centre of the stage with 
—e abruptness, and were seen in the limelight as politicians, 
including members of provincial councils and leaders of parties, 
while hundreds more went to prison to prove their political faith. 
A less spectacular army of doctors, barristers, journalists, authors 
and actresses sprang into being. In fact, a kind of psychological 
monsoon swept through the zenanas, and the ground, patiently 
prepared by western missions for a century, was so fertile that it 
flowered with tropical luxuriance, and every year, as the prospect 
of an independent India draws nearer, women show increasing 
eagerness to equip themselves for the heavy load that they will have 
to carry. 

They realize that a vast campaign must be waged against 
illiteracy, including especially female illiteracy, since the education 


of mothers brings in quicker returns among their children than male 
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education. And since literacy without books of a simple kind is a 
wasting asset, authors in many languages will also be in demand, 
not to mention librarians and libraries. 

The proposed preventive measures to reduce infant and maternal 
mortality rates must also largely be carried out by women. 


Millions of Indian women to-day realize that the high death-rate of 
mothers and babies is not an act of God, to be accepted in anguished resigna- 
tion, but a remediable wrong done to human bodies and a controllable 
factor in the building up of a healthy nation. No gift of the West is to-day 
more eagerly and gratefully welcomed than any attempt to preserve infant 
life. The belief in doctors and hospitals is more widespread than the belief 
in teachers and schools. The hospitals bring an immediate and blessed boon, 
the schools a dubious and evanescent one. 


There is, it need hardly be said, nothing new in the recognition 
of the fact that education and health services of Indian women, for 
Indian women, by Indian women are paramount needs. What is 
new is the immense acceleration of the demand, and perhaps this 
can best be indicated by some quotations-and figures from A Plan 
of Economic Development for India, better known as the ‘Bombay 
Plan’, drawn up by eight prominent industrialists. The India 
government has also its plan, but it will be best here to quote 
Indian opinion. 

The Bombay Plan lays down that every person above the age of 
ten should be able to read and write, instead of the 19 per cent of 
men and 5 per cent of women who are at present literate. ‘Extreme 
forms of poverty wi'l prevail among the masses of India, so long as 
the overwhelming majority of the Indian people can neither read 
nor write.’ It contemplates the education of 165,000,000 adults, 
and believes that they can be taught more quickly than a child can, 
if taught by properly equipped teachers. 

The Plan further points out that India to-day has only one 
doctor for every gooo and one nurse for every 86,000 persons, while 
the corresponding figures for Britain are one doctor for 775, and 
one nurse for 465 persons. Again, a great build-up of village dis- 
pensaries comes into the Plan, with a doctor, nurse and midwife in 
each village, involving another army of trained women. Statistics 
show that 50 per cent of the deaths recorded in 1939 were among 
those who should have had the benefit of maternal and child-welfare 
services. 

Among the many new calls on women just one more must be 
mentioned. Since the main objective of the Plan is to speed up the 
industrialization of India, it is obvious that many more women 
will be drawn into factories, and that they will need the protection 
of hundreds of welfare workers. 


1 Modern India and the West, edited by L. S. S. O’Malley. Oxford University 
Press, 1941, p. 465. 
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These three fields of greatly increased women’s activity, the 
educational, health and industrial fields, indicate a social revolution 
which has no parallel outside the U.S.S.R. If the Bombay, or some 
similar plan, is to be carried through in the next fifteen years (the 
period named in the Bombay Plan) a nation-wide desire to serve 
India must be awakened, and thousands of women trained. 

It is a critical time for India, and it will test her capacity for 
putting across the implications of the Plan to the masses, and for 
producing and training leaders of high calibre. Western agencies 
will willingly co-operate, if asked to help, and will adjust them- 
selves to the increasing tempo of the changes that are imminent. 
Possibly their co-operation will be rejected, but that would be a 
reversal of the acceptance of Christian help, especially as regards 
schools and hospitals, hitherto appreciated by an innately tolerant 
and grateful people. 

To quote a Nationalist leader, at an All-India Women’s Con- 
ference: 

In the past the Christian missionaries were the only agencies in the 
field. . . . Had it not been for these noble bands of Christian women teachers, 
who are the product of the missionary training schools, even this much 
advancement in the education of Indian women would not have been 
possible. Even at this day, in every province, we find the women mission- 


aries working hard in the spirit of love and faith, in out of the way villages, 
where the Hindu and Muslim women dare not penetrate. 


If this spirit of tolerance continues in the future the British, 
as main disturbers of the old pattern of Hindu life, cannot at this 
juncture withdraw. They will no longer be at the helm, but they 
will be a useful part of the crew, and probably on that account 
welcome, and to this new réle many missions have been adjusting 
themselves for the last twenty years. 

The history of one small mission will illustrate the kind of 
re-orientation necessary to-day. The mission chosen is actually 
in its jubilee year, and so dates from the end of the decade, when 
settlements were coming into being in Great Britain. 

The Missionary Settlement for University Women arose from a 
‘concern’ felt by university women in England for the handful of 
Indian girls who were beginning to ask for higher education, as well 
as for older Indian women who wanted to pull their weight as 
citizens but were uncertain how to make a start. So the vanguard 
sailed for Bombay in 1895 with extremely open minds and just 
‘settled’ in one of the less aristocratic districts of Bombay with the 
sole aim of proving themselves good neighbours. 

This is still the core of their endeavour, and is the policy of their 
society, which has branches in most of the British universities and 
has drawn workers from the Dominions and occasionally from other 
European countries, or from Indian Universities. Owing to the 
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narrow base—even to-day the number of university women is 
small compared with the denominational foundations of most 
missions—the work has always been hampered by its slight financial 
resources, and has not attracted the attention which so unique an 
effort deserves. But if its growth has been slow, its quality rather 
than its quantity of achievement has always had generous recognition 
from those in the best positions to judge. 

To-day its activities are mainly the original good neighbour 
endeavour, plus a hostel for fifty undergraduate women in Bombay, 
a much smaller one for less well-to-do students in Poona, a holiday 
home eighty miles from Bombay, and a social service training centre. 
To the above should perhaps be added the unsought, but not un- 
welcome, entertainment of visitors. Standing in the gateway of India, 
the Settlement has inevitably drawn to its doors a somewhat em- 
barrassing number of persons of goodwill, who want to be shown 
a little of what lies below the surface, and have heard that this group 
of university women are outstanding, even among missionaries, for 
their hospitality and willingness to act as an Interpreter’s House to 
all and sundry. Many young service men during the present war 
have made their sole contact with Indian women at the Settlement. 

The good neighbour policy has inevitably been made more 
difficult by the present mood of political India. Far from being the 
honoured and welcome friends of the first period, the present-day 
settlers have to-day to face some of the suspicion and opprobrium 
which attaches to everything British. But the bitterness is political 
rather than personal and has to a considerable extent been overcome, 
so that the Settlement is still a place where true and lasting friend- 
ships can be formed. 

To the casual observer the hostels seem the embodiment and 
visible sign of the underlying idea. There is a danger here, as in 
much organizational work, lest the body make too great demand on 
the spirit. The modern Indian girl is so exultantly aware of her 
new-born freedom that she is independent to the point of aggressive- 
ness, sees no point in subordinating her personal desires to those 
of a community and feels generally competent to run her own life. 
But to accept this view would be to deny the raison d’étre of the 
Settlements, which has always been to provide a spiritual as well as 
a material home. There are now plenty of bed-and-breakfast hostels 
maintained by Indians, where girls of any particular community 
can ‘mess’ together. An international settlement defeats its own end 
if it accomplishes no more than this, and university women with 
Christian ideals would waste their energies if they had no chance of 
passing on their message, and became mere caterers. Bene esse is 
more important than esse. Contact on an intellectual level with 
sophisticated people postulates mutual respect and a willingness to 
be served as well as to serve. 
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The Poona Settlement, which is only ten years old, was started 
as the joint effort of four missions in Poona, in order to provide 
a home for the Christian women undergraduates of that city, some 
of whom were studying under very unsuitable conditions. For the 
first two years it had a somewhat chequered career. Three out of the 
four supporting missions had to retire for financial reasons, leaving 
the M.S.U.W. in a somewhat harassing position as sole survivor of 
the original team of supporters. It managed, however, to carry on, 
and is still precariously in being, though its continuance makes a 
serious drain on the resources and personnel in Bombay. 

Certainly a hostel in Poona is badly needed. The Poona Univer- 
sity has shown no interest in its women students except as examinees. 
Their parents are less well-to-do than the parents of Bombay 
students and can with difficulty meet their needs over and above 
university fees, so that it was possible to find two undergraduates 
living in a hut with one bed and one hurricane lamp between them, 
or in even worse conditions. 

But the Marathas are a hard-working race, content with simple 
fare, and once they discovered the amenities and advantages of a 
Christian home, sought admittance, in larger numbers than the 
hostel could cope with; but they could pay only very low fees which 
do not even cover the cost of their food. The experiment of providing 
them with community life of fellow students, and at least one 
graduate friend to advise them in the shaping their lives, has been 
amply rewarded. 

The Poona Settlement has besides justified itself as a centre for 
other Christian bodies, such as the Student Christian Movement, 
and has been used as a residence for teachers, war-workers and 
others; it has successfully carried out the ideas of the earlier founda- 
tion in Bombay and has shown itself a good neighbour. 

Two other features of the Bombay Settlement are its country 
home on the sea-shore eighty miles from the city, and the Social 
Training Centre. The frantic rush of life in a cosmopolitan port 
presses hard on those who have any faculty for contemplation or 
meditation, a faculty in which Indians are thought to be more 
advanced than most Europeans, and the possibility of withdrawal to 
a lonely sea-shore had been greatly valued by both staff and students. 
Probably some of the Settlers’ best opportunities for material under- 
standing are found in this peaceful oasis, where they may for a short 
time cease from pursuing ‘that flying and elusive shadow, rest’ and 
enjoy it undisturbed. 

The training of social servants, which is one of the Settlement’s 
later developments, is becoming a more urgently needed branch of 
the work, as Indian independence looms imminent on the near 
horizon. A minute group of university women can only add one 
small rivulet to the great stream of power needed to irrigate the 
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fresh fields and pastures, but they can promise a very pure and 
wholesome rivulet, since their own lives are so demonstrably unself- 
seeking that those who live with them and learn from them cannot 
fail to catch some element of unselfish devotion in humble service 
to their fellows. 

Settlements, even more than schools and hospitals, have had to 
modify their methods, since they are peculiarly susceptible to 
changes of environment, but the aim of M.S.U.W. has been con- 
stant, and those women who have so generously supported them, 
inside and outside the British and Dominion women’s colleges, 
may look back with sober satisfaction to what their representatives 
in India have been able to accomplish, first in Indian homes, next 
in colleges and hostels, and of late in the Social Training Centre. 
In some ways the restricted number of students and staff has been 
an advantage, lending itself to intimate friendship on an intellectual 
level, and to mutual regard for each other’s culture. Voices still echo 
the grateful cry of 1895: ‘I was a-hungred and ye gave me meat; a 
stranger and ye took me in.’ 

HESTER GRAY 








THE MISSIONARY TO THE JEWS IN 
PALESTINE TO-DAY 


By GEORGE L. B. SLOAN 


. r tyes is a day of trouble and of rebuke and of provocation; 

for the children are come to the birth and there is not 
strength to bring forth.’ Thus spoke King Hezekiah in the days of 
old, and his words might be taken as a fairly accurate description of 
Palestine Jewry at the end of the war in Europe. 

Five and a half years of war and the ghastly massacres of the 
Jews of Europe have left their inevitable mark. Uncertainty as to 
the fate of loved ones who were in Nazi hands, uncertainty as to the 
future of Palestine and uncertainty as to the nature of the post-war 
world have weighed upon the hearts and left nerves badly frayed. 
There has been incessant internal bickering and criticism of the 
Mandatory Power and of the United Nations, and there is spreading 
a spirit of intolerance and narrow jingoism in many respects hardly 
to be distinguished from the Nazi race doctrines. The desire to 
force the British government to cancel the White Paper policy has 
led to regrettable outbreaks of violence, and it is feared that there 
may be more trouble in the near future. 

A great deal is heard about a Jewish commonwealth, and fantastic 
schemes are advocated for settling four million or so Jews in and 
around the Jordan Valley. But such dreaming has little contact with 
reality. It is based, consciously or unconsciously, on the assumption 
of Israel Zangwill: ‘Palestine is a land without any people waiting 
for a people without any land.’ If this were true, a solution of the 
Palestine problem would of course be simple, and the gates could be 
flung wide open to admit as many refugees as the land could absorb. 
But unfortunately it is not true, and the Arabs are becoming more 
and more conscious of themselves as a people and as an important 
factor in the post-war settlement. Any solution which fails to deal 
fairly and constructively with them will be no solution and will 
only leave confusion worse confounded. 

The truth is that this big talk is just a smoke screen to conceal 
a sense of deep disillusionment and frustration—a frustration which 
has gripped especially Jewish youth in these days. Could anything 
be more tragic than to see young boys and girls, at the age when 
they ought to be dreaming dreams and seeing visions, prepared to 
sacrifice their lives or freedom for an end in which they do not 
really believe, holding a quick death for a vain ideal better than a 
longer life haunted by it? It is easy to blame the perpetrators of 


acts of terrorism, but would they not be justified in turning round 
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and blaming their elders for having allowed them to be born into 
such a poisoned and perverted world? Let us think for a moment. 
Men of thirty were born at the outbreak of the last world war. Men 
of twenty-five were born at the time of the illusory peace of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Youths of twenty were born towards the end of 
the inflation period in Germany which perhaps ruined their homes 
and parents. Boys of fifteen were born during a period of bloodshed 
in Palestine and boys of ten soon after Hitler’s rise to power. Small 
wonder that they feel themselves at times fugitives and vagabonds 
upon earth, every man’s hand against them, and their hand against 
every man. No one will condone acts of violence and murder, but 
Jewish youth are at least entitled to plead that they have not had 
much opportunity of growing up sane and healthy men and women. 
But whatever may be pleaded in excuse, the situation is sad 
enough. It has been clearly summed up in a recent article by the 
well-known political commentator R. Weltsch (Amudim, May 1945): 


To-day with the end of the war against Hitler, our political leaders are 
inflaming the youth with their cries and their slogans with the full support 
of the press and the agitators and, what is worse, even the teachers. Instead 
of rejoicing that we have been saved in this country and that we have been 
enabled to carry out our holy mission as ‘the remnant of Israel’ it has become 
the practice among us to preach to our youth that their hour has come to die. 
Anyone who is aware of what is happening, anyone whose children or rela- 
tives are members of the various youth organizations, will bear witness to 
the incitement and indescribable mass-hysteria which are being nurtured 
systematically and in numberless meetings, without any responsible institu- 
tion or personality in our public life to stand up and oppose these influences. 
Even the parents, though eet in despair over the fate of their children, 
dare not protest when they see to what their unhappy children are being led. 


One of the saddest symptoms of this unhappy situation is the 
deep cleavage between parents and children. In a praiseworthy 
desire to avoid ‘levantinism’, with all its undesirable characteristics, 
the emphasis in the Jewish school system is laid upon the children 
speaking Hebrew always. But in many cases the parents are unable 
to express themselves adequately in Hebrew. Some tried, but soon 
found they were beyond the age at which they could acquire a new 
language. Some never even tried, but sought to reproduce in 
Jerusalem or Tel Aviv the conditions in which they had lived in Berlin 
or Vienna and spoke German all the time. This cleavage is in itself 
a strain and there have been instances of young boys with a splendid 
school record having for no other apparent reason taken their own 
lives. But there is strong reason to suspect that this opposition of 
children to their parents is being deliberately fomented in order to 
inspire the less intellectual with a feeling of superiority and make 
them ready instruments for aggressive political action. 

This is aggravated by the almost entire absence of any religious 
training or influence. Jewish children in the communal colonies grow 
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up strong and healthy, but tend to become strong and healthy little 
animals rather than human beings. The danger of this tendency is 
now being realized. A Jewish friend some months ago visited a 
colony which was proud of having cast off the shackles of religion 
and happened to overhear a conversation between two little boys. 
They were discussing another child, Leah, who was evidently an 
invalid. The one said: ‘Look here, is it not high time we killed off 
Leah now? She is no use to the colony. She spends all her time sick 
in bed. She can’t work. We killed off the old donkey last week when 
it was no longer fit for work. Is it not time to do the same with 
Leah?’ The other boy thought for a moment and then replied: ‘But 
she does work quite hard—playing with her toys!’ Our friend 
remarked that he was horrified when he heard this, but then realized 
that such an outlook was only the logical outcome of their secular 
upbringing and said that it drove home to him the conviction that 
it is only faith in a God who cares for us as individuals that gives 
value to human personality. In the towns the situation is similar, 
though some children through their parents retain a vague connexion 
with traditional Judaism. 

There is not only the cleavage of outlook between the genera- 
tions. There is also a deep political cleavage. When the chairman 
of the Jewish Agency Executive claims in Britain and America to 
speak for the 600,000 Jews of Palestine, he himself must be well 
aware that his claim is merely rhetorical. While almost all parties 
profess lip service to the Biltmore Programme—‘that Palestine be 
established as a Jewish commonwealth integrated in the structure 
of the new democratic world’—there is no political unity beyond 
this and there is practically no toleration of minority opinions. The 
Aliya Hadasha, or party of the immigrants from Central Europe, 
- has felt compelled to withdraw from co-operation in the Vaad Leumi 
(Jewish National Council), and the extreme left wing Hashomer 
Hazair, in the name of a radical socialist programme and of friendship 
with the Arabs, is bitterly critical of what it calls the hypocrisy and 
intolerance of the dominant school of thought in the Labour party. 

But there is another and brighter side of the picture. There is an 
increasing hunger among Jewish youth for spiritual things, and this 
is most in evidence where perhaps one would least expect it—namely, 
in the communal colonies. It would be going too far to say that there 
is a return to religion, but there is a definite yearning for the old 
religious traditions. As one recently expressed it: 


We who founded our settlement realized that we were rebuilding our 
homeland and fulfilling a great task, and we found joy in our labour. And it 
seemed to us in our innocence that we could do without Sabbaths and 
holidays. We thought there was nothing sacred in the world, that we were 
materialists, as it were, the children of the age of enlightenment. Gradually, 
however, we became aware of a vacuum in our lives. 
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It is this vacuum which is being increasingly felt. Attempts are 
being made to ‘modernize’ the ancient festivals by substituting the 
deliverance from Hitler for the deliverance from Pharaoh and by 


- offering the first fruits to the Jewish National Fund instead of to the 
ys Lord. Attempts are being made to relieve ‘the one long yawn’ of the 
am Sabbath by introducing social gatherings with readings from the 
off Old Testament and other literature, community singing and so on. 
sok It is recognized that all these attempts are unsatisfactory, but the 
en || significant fact is that they are being made, for they are clear 
ith evidences of deep spiritual unrest and yearning. 
Sut What have the Jewish religious representatives to say in face of a 
nd situation like this? They find themselves absolutely helpless. The 
sed orthodox Rabbis are keen enough in denouncing a butcher who does 
lar not sell kosher meat, but have nothing to say to a young fellow in a 
nat colony struggling grimly with some fierce temptation. There is a 
ves gap so deep between the Rabbinate in Palestine and the ordinary 
ar working man that those who should be most influential are entirely 
vd impotent. Nor is the group of more modern thinkers associated 
with the name of Martin Buber in better shape. They express their 
ra- teachings often in noble words and command a respectful hearing 
an # among the older folk who came out from Germany, but their 
to influence among youth is practically non-existent. They still think 
vell in terms of German idealistic philosophy and are living spiritually 
a in the days when it was optimistically thought that there was a 
he fundamental reasonableness in the human heart to which appeal 
see could be made. Only recently have they begun to show awareness 
vail of the stark reality of the fact of original sin. The other day a leader 
“he of the Hashomer Hazair remarked to us: ‘People accuse us of being 
pe against all religion, but that is not fair. We are not against religion 
cook in principle. But we do feel impelled to fight against the Jewish 
onan religion as we find it here, because it is a dead hand preventing all 
hip true social progress’. 
nad Whither, then, is the young Jew to turn for spiritual help? Some 
y. time ago we had a long talk with one of the Jewish political leaders 
an and he said: “We Jews are in the midst of a deep spiritual crisis. 
this We have been trying to build up our national home, but we realize 
ely, now that we have made a fatal mistake in laying no spiritual founda- 
ere tion. Now we find the whole building crashing over our heads. We 
old do not know what to do. We appeal to you Christians to help us’. 


What a moving appeal! What a challenge to the Christian Church! 
What an opportunity to atone for the wrongs done to Israel in the 
past! 


dit But, it may well be asked, is the young Jew likely to listen to the 
and Christian message? Certainly not, if you call yourself a ‘missionary’ 
_ and try and cram Christian propaganda down his throat. But if you 
ally, 


meet him in a frank and brotherly spirit, if you show a sympathetic 
28 
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and intelligent understanding of the problems which he is facing, 
above all if you talk to him tactfully in Hebrew, then you will find 
a hearing ear and an attentive heart. The interest in spiritual things 
is there, though it often appears on the surface to be mere curiosity. 
Our church happens to lie near the main north road and we con- 
stantly receive visits from groups of ‘hiker’ boys and girls attracted 
by the notice board in Hebrew. Most of them have never been 
inside a church and are curious to see what a church looks like. One 
group dropped in ‘accidentally’ and spent over two hours listening 
spellbound as we talked to them about the Church and the mission 
and the Bible, and as they left the leader said: ‘We are going away 
now with a grain of faith in our hearts’. Another group, some forty 
strong, walked right into the church in the middle of the Arabic 
service and asked if they might sit through part of the service, which 
incidentally they did not understand, as they wanted to get the 
‘feel’ of a Christian service. Another group walked into the church in 
Safad as we were about to celebrate Holy Communion. We explained 
that we were about to celebrate a Christian Sacrament and that while 
they were very welcome to stay and watch they could not participate. 
Every one of them stayed and sat most reverently throughout the 
service; and afterwards in questions they revealed with what in- 
telligent interest they had been following. In one of the colonies we 
sharply criticized the secular nature of the Passover celebration. 
The following year, in deference to the criticism, they based their 
Seder very largely on the Bible. These are just a few examples culled 
from personal experience of how there is a readiness among Jewish 
youth to respond to spiritual things if they are presented in the right 
way. 

Now what are the special qualities required of a missionary to 
the Jews in Palestine to-day over and above the qualities required 
of every missionary? We would refer back to the talk with the Jewish 
political leader. After making his appeal he said: ‘If I may do so 
without giving offence, I would like to say that I think that you of 
the Christian missions have failed us Jews in the past’. When we 
asked him to be more specific he replied: ‘I think you have failed us 
in three respects. Firstly, you have until recently produced nobody 
who could talk to us competently in our own tongue about our 
spiritual needs. Secondly, you have done splendid work in bringing 
healing to sick bodies, but you have not adequately provided what 
we really need far more, namely, medicine for sick souls. Thirdly, 
you have no doubt done good work in your own little corners and 
won souls here and there, but you have not presented a challenge to 
the Jewish people as a whole. If you claim that you have the message 
which we need, why have you not made us sit up and take notice?’ 

These three points indicate the qualities needed. 1. A competent 
knowledge of Hebrew. This is absolutely essential if we are to get 
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our message across. A knowledge of German will enable one to do 
useful work among the older generation of German Jews in the 
towns, but that is all. The younger generation speaks only Hebrew 
and will listen to nothing else. It is not necessary to be a profound 
Hebrew scholar. It is enough if we can express our thoughts simply 
yet grammatic<‘ly. Even if we can only limp along, we shall find our 
audience yenerous in readiness to help us out, if they see that we 
are really trying. Hebrew is essential also if we are to know what 
the Jews of Palestine are saying and thinking. 2. A sharp eye for 
spiritual need, an understanding heart for dealing with it and a 
winsomeness of faith that will lead the sick soul to the Good 
Physician who alone can give healing. 3. An intelligent study of the 
questions which are interesting the minds of the Jews. How many 
missionaries, for example, could give a competent account of the 
Jordan Valley Authority as proposed by Dr Lowdermilk, a matter 
being discussed seriously by many Jews to-day? We cannot leave 
the Gospel hanging in the air. We must relate it to actual conditions 
and show how it is vitally relevant to the problems of the day. Only 
so can we make the Jewish people take us seriously. This again links 
up with point 1, for we cannot take an intelligent interest in current 
Jewish problems unless we can read the Hebrew newspapers and 
periodicals. 

‘O that I knew where I might find him!’ cried Job. Many a young 
Jew of Palestine to-day feels that he must believe in somebody or 
something higher than himself, but he does not know in whom or 
in what. We Christians know the answer, for our Lord said: ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father’. The need is great, the call 
is clamant. Who will respond? “The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.’ 


GErorGE L. B. SLOAN 











EVANGELISM IN THE NEW AGE 
By ROBERT SMITH 


pane the only churches where there are definite signs of 
revival to-day are the churches on the Continent just emerg- 
ing from German oppression. In Prague, for example, classes have 
been resumed in the small evangelical Faculty of Divinity after five 
years’ suspension since the closing of the University. Two hundred 
students for the ministry have been enrolled, and a professor reports 
that they are not only more numerous but more eager and more 
seriously-minded than ever in the history of the Faculty. Much the 
same is happening in Norway, Holland and elsewhere. The move- 
ment is not due to any deliberate programme or organization. In 
most cases it has come as a surprise to the churches themselves. 
Quite suddenly, at a time when their freedom was drastically cur- 
tailed and their normal activities seriously restricted, they found the 
ear of the people. To some extent it may have been due to the fact 
that in the occupied countries the Church became a rallying-point 
of the resistance movement, as a last refuge of truth and justice 
when secular organizations failed or were suppressed. But that is 
not the whole explanation. Under the pressure of a revolutionary 
historical situation, the Church seems to have discovered its function, 
and has become relevant to the life, not of individuals only, but of 
nations. There is a famine of the hearing of the Word of God. 

At a time when the problems of evangelism are being investi- 
gated on all sides, this phenomenon is surely worthy of attention. It 
may be that we have the same symptoms to some degree in war-time 
Britain, where many people who as individuals do not seem to feel 
the need for religion have turned to the Church as citizens under the 
stress of powerful waves of corporate emotion. Whether this is only 
a war-time mood we can hardly say as yet. But something has been 
happening in recent years on a scale which indicates a change in the 
spirit of the age rather than any local causes. Of course it did not 
just happen without cause and without preparation. We must not 
overlook the faithful witness in an age of apostasy, without which 
these churches would not have been ready for the hour when they 
came from a backwater into the main current of the people’s life. 
¥et no amount of preaching or organization could have brought 
them out of that backwater without the great social upheaval which 
drove men’s minds back upon basic realities, and at the same time 
revealed to the Church the foundations of her divine life. Writing 
before the war, Professor W. M. Horton in his survey of Contem- 
porary Continental Theology summed up the distinctive contribution 
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of the Continent as a ‘sense of depth’ which affected every aspect of 
the religious life. He found a new sublimity and profundity not only 
in the understanding of the Bible, but in all the relations of man and 
the world to God, to Christ and to His Church. Not only Barthians 
—with whom we associate especially the theology of the transcendent 
—but all schools of thought had come to recognize that ‘the “real” 
world with which our recent ancestors were superlatively content 
was but a thin crust over a volcanic abyss’. There is no need to 
illustrate in detail what is by now familiar to most readers, but the 
interesting thing for the present purpose is that Professor Horton 
ascribes this new sense of depth primarily to ‘the apocalyptic crisis 
which had come upon western civilization in our time’. 

From these facts certain deductions follow, always provided that 
they are not merely local or transient manifestations, but represent 
the general tendency of our generation. Of course at the moment 
they apply less to Great Britain than to the Continent, and still less 
perhaps to America. I should imagine, though I say this without 
personal knowledge, that they do apply at least partly to the Far 
East and Africa. First of all, it follows that the future of evangelism 
is by no means hopeless, but may well be entering into a new phase. 
Secondly, it seems that we are called to recognize the changes which 
are ushering in the new age and to respond with a new evangelism. 
In a previous article, “The New Dimension in Evangelism’, in the 
July 1944 issue of this Review, I touched on some of the problems 
arising from the association of the missionary movement in its 
origins with the nineteenth-century expansion of western civilization. 
Among the characteristic limitations inherited from the age I noted 
in particular the individualistic gospel and the timeless gospel of 
deracinated abstractions, both of which characteristics seemed to me 
to be opposed to the original meaning of the Gospel and to 
the current thinking of the twentieth century. I emphasized the 
importance of Judaism in this connexion for two reasons which 
cannot be too often repeated: first of all, because the original Gospel 
is and must remain firmly grounded in the Hebrew view of the 
world; and, secondly, because we need to-day perhaps more than 
ever the corrective of certain truths to which Judaism has clung 
tenaciously while western thought was erring prodigally in the 
mazes of an ‘Aryan’ idealistic philosophy. In other words, the 
return to sanity must bring us face to face with the essential truth 
of Christianity as interpreted in the light of the essential truth of 
Judaism. For the same reason, we need a conception of evangelism 
which will enable us to approach the Jews in a spirit of humility, 
ready to receive as well as to give; ready to receive because 
‘salvation is of the Jews’, and the attempt to dispense with our 
non-Aryan origins is as futile as it is parricidal; ready to give 
because salvation is through Christ, and the Jewish attempt to do 
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without Him is the rejection of the Son of Man as well as of the 
Son of David. 
‘In the present article I shall try to suggest some ways in which 
the Jewish view of the world throws light on the problem of evan- 
gelism and the mission of the Church. If anyone doubts whether 
we need go to the Jews for light on such questions, let him remember 
two things: the consequences for the Church in Germany of the 
German Christian attempt to eliminate the Old Testament and the 
Hebrew inheritance; and the new emphasis in modern scholarship 
on the continuity between the Old Testament and the New. It is 
no longer the fashion to assume that the New Testament supersedes 
the Old, and to use Old Testament texts merely or mainly to illus- 
trate the contrast between its ‘primitive’ darkness and the light of 
Christian knowledge. We are beginning to see that the New Testa- 
ment cannot be rightly understood apart from the Old, and that 
the Old Testament can also be interpreted as a witness to Christ.? 
It will hardly be denied that we are entering a new age, although 
there are still many people who are not prepared to draw the logical 
consequences. But that being granted, does it follow that we need 
a new evangelism? The sense in which I use the word may require 
some explanation. It is never legitimate to adapt the Gospel to the 
times. By evangelism, however, I mean the human method of 
presenting the Gospel to the world so as to interpret and redeem 
the times. It is right that we should be suspicious of fashions in 
religion, and should guard jealously the eternal truth which was 
revealed once for all in Jesus Christ. For it is not something within 
our control to be remodelled according to our taste. It is the one 
factor in human life which does not abide our question. The Gospel 
is itself the proclamation of a new age which is the end of all the 
ages, and to apply to it the standards of any one generation in 
human history as if they were final would be a rash attempt to bring 
eternity up to date. Yet there is obviously a sense in which the 
signs of the times must be heeded by missionaries of the Gospel, 
and the New Testament is constantly urging watchfulness and 
expectancy in face of the judgments of God in history. If it is wrong 
to interpret the Gospel exclusively from the point of view of this 
present age, still less can we relegate it to the fixity of the past, 
to the world of that which has already been. The beginning of all 
evangelism is ‘Repent, for the Kingdom of God is at hand’—the 
eternal challenge of the Word of God calling man to change his 
ways in preparation for entrance into the future which is God’s 
new creation. The faith once delivered to the saints does not change, 
but it does live. When a faith becomes a law it is dead—the traged 
of so much secularized, institutional religion; just as a law which 
becomes a faith is a dangerous power—the tragedy of religious, 
1 See Alan Richardson, Preface to Bible Study. S.C.M. Press, Chapter VI. 
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dynamic secularism in our day. Even evangelism can become, like 
any other -ism, an idolatry, if we seek to preserve it inviolate in 
the changing world as a relic of the past. When we claim to be 
defending the eternal Gospel let us beware lest we are identifying 
the free, creative Word of God with a petrified form in which we 
bind it to ourselves in our desire to secure the certainty of truth 
possessed. Thus seeking to save the Gospel, we inevitably lose it. 

Is not that perhaps what has been happening? We seem to have 
narrowed down our evangelism until it has become merely the 
transmission of a written gospel and the teaching of certain abstract 
beliefs. Or it becomes inseparably connected in our minds with the 
traditional form. of conversion and the theology of justification by 
faith—we have only to think of the associations in many missionary 
circles of the word evangelist. Evangelism is liable to go dead on 
our hands if it is made a label and a test of orthodoxy. Instead of 
propagating a living faith, we get involved in the technique of 
mass-produced religion. 

When we turn to the Hebrew background we find that evan- 
gelism has a much wider and more thrilling connotation. Let us 
not forget that behind the Greek word lies the apocalyptic expecta- 
tion of Palestinian Judaism. Originally the evangelist takes his title 
from the mysterious messenger of Isaiah, bringing the glad tidings 
of the messianic Kingdom to a waiting people,—an accomplished 
revolutionary fact that calls for an immediate revolutionary act. 
No wonder the Jew finds it difficult to understand the Gospel when 
it is presented to him as a matter of private conscience instead of as 
a cosmic proclamation, and is whispered in his ear instead of being 
shouted from the house-tops. No wonder he is more religiously 
moved by a Balfour Declaration than by any number of invitations 
to missionary meetings which, like the Jewish Christian Edersheim, 
his soul abhorreth. In this the Jew is more like the modern man 
than we are apt to admit. There may be something wrong with the 
attitude that looks for a sign and will not listen to preaching, and 
that seeks salvation in politics rather than in a change of heart. 
But are we sure that the preaching is significant and that the change 
of heart we are asking for is such as to meet the need? The 
decline of missionary enthusiasm may be due to some extent at 
least to a sense of unreality, to a vague feeling that the missionary 
task has ceased to be relevant to the living issues of the day. There 
is often a sense of frustration among missionaries themselves 
which seems to arise from the effort to reproduce the expected 
missionary results under changed conditions. It is becoming 
more common for missionaries to admit that conversions do 
not occur frequently, or even that it is not their main aim to produce 
them. Yet it is by no means clear that there is any satisfactory 
alternative programme. We are still at the transition stage, and the 
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theology which should provide the justification for a new attitude is 
not yet fully formulated. The result is that on the one hand we have 
a demand for more direct evangelism, while on the other the experi- 
ence of the mission field suggests that the real value of missions 
may lie elsewhere, in work which is often criticized as a waste of 
time and money because it does not produce ‘results’. 

It is at least worth while to consider whether the results are 
not being produced in a different way, as the experience of the 
Continental churches suggests. Are we right in insisting that the 
Gospel must work in the old way? Is it not rather our duty to look 
around us and study patiently the ways in which God is now working? 
Our task will be impossible only if we are working against God. 
Here are some words of V. A. Demant which suggest how we may 
have gone wrong: 


The modern world starts from the autonomous individual and tries to 
persuade him to be a social being. And it cannot be done. The modern 
man cannot enter into true social relationships because he is an empty 
man; he knows no meaning in himself. All the creaking effort to be brotherly, 
social and international is the external attempt to make up for an internal 
defect—a defect of that unity with others which springs from organic 
unity with the whole of reality.* 


That is a profound diagnosis of the trouble with so many good 
causes both inside and outside the Church. The fundamental need 
of man is still for a right relationship with God and with his 
neighbour. But before he can find Christ he must find his soul. 
The ‘creaking effort’—which so aptly describes the forced appeal to 
the old motives—is a sign that we are attempting to lever a dead 
weight. We are addressing our message to an emptiness—Dr Julian 
Huxley’s ‘God-shaped blank’—where the soul ought to be. It is 
certain that we cannot re-discover the soul by starting from ‘the 
autonomous individual’, which has emptied life of meaning and 
excluded man from all real relationships. Yet on the other hand 
it is No use aiming at a mechanical collectivism which would simply 
bring together in meaningless relationship a mass of these meaning- 
less selves. We want a clear distinction between barren individualism 
and the fruitful individuality of the human being in the network 
of his human and divine relationships. The Christian man is one 
who knows that he cannot exist alone and who glories only in his 
life in Christ. Such a man can enter into redemptive relationship 
with his fellows and also with the natural world. Zionism may 
have something to teach us here. It is at least remarkable that 
Judaism is the only religion that has so far been able to produce, 
on any scale, the kind of community experiment which Christian 
thinkers are beginning to advocate.? 


1 God, Man and Society : S.C.M. Press, p. 167. 
*H.J. Massingham The Tree of Life; Middleton Murry, Adam and Eve. 
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History suggests, and our recent experiences confirm, that 
Christianity becomes relevant when it stands for the integrity of 
man’s soul threatened by alien powers. The threat does not always 
come in the same way, and upon the nature of the menace depends 
the form which Christian freedom assumes. It may be, as in the 
early middle ages, the freedom of the soul in distinction from pagan 
nature, which was defended by monasticism. It may be the freedom 
of the soul in distinction from the authority of tradition, which was 
defended by the individualism of the Reformation. It can be argued, 
however, that one indirect result of the Reformation was to subject 
man’s soul to the tyranny of the mechanical in which it is now 
enthralled, and from which it can only be delivered by a new form 
of Christian freedom. We are too close to the events to be able 
to judge as yet how the deliverance will come. But from what 
we know of the church struggles in Germany, Russia and Con- 
tinental countries it appears that the issue is not individual liberty 
in the old sense. Instead of the demand for freedom of speech we 
have a new demand for freedom to hear the Word of God, 
which carries with it a response like Isaiah’s: ‘I am a man of 
unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips.’ In that confession the individual and the community are 
reconciled. 

I quote the following criticism from a modern Jewish writer, 
Dr David Daiches, in Literature and Society: 


The search for personal salvation that we find carried on with such 
intensity by seventeenth-century Puritans represents religious individualism 
at its most extreme. . . . The Puritan attitude involved an attitude of laissez- 
faire to social and economic problems. We can see now, looking back on 
history, that one aspect of the Reformation meant the withdrawal of the 
Church from any interest in and influence on social and economic life. 
The individualistic doctrine of the inner light and salvation by faith and 
election destroyed the conception of the Church as a universal institution 
with a right to control the relations of man to his neighbour in every sphere. 
This was by no means the intention of the early reformers, who—witness 
Calvin in Geneva—provided a more rigid and ubiquitous discipline than 
the medieval Church ever contemplated. But in time the implications of 
the other side of the Reformation prevailed, until by the eighteenth century 
the activities of the Church were restricted to an unreal, theoretical, ‘spiritual’ 
dominion which in practice meant nothing. 


The criticism of Puritanism is of course not by any means 
original, but the words in italics express frankly the attitude of the 
modern Jew to Christianity. The individualistic gospel means 
nothing to him, because he is not accustomed to think of religion 
in isolation from the life of the community. He knows that the 
so-called ‘secular’ problems are the real religious issues of the 
age, and he does not care about the ‘spiritual’ issues, which he 
regards as theoretical and unreal. There is no doubt that there is 
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much in the recent history of the Church to justify this view that 
Christian evangelism challenges the world only on issues that have 
ceased to count. 

Commenting on the General Election results, Mr Ernest Bevin 
said that he was glad to have lived to see the day when the British 
people cast their votes for policies and not for personalities. The 
disappearance of personality is a new and sinister possibility, and 
not every Christian will hasten to rejoice with Mr Bevin. But if it 
is true that such a change has taken place, what does it mean? 
For one thing, it means that ‘personal evangelism’, in the sense of 
an appeal for faith in Christ as a personal Saviour, will be much 
more difficult. It does not necessarily follow that ‘personal decision’ 
will have gone, or that the new type of voter will be less capable of 
responsible Christian living or of commitment to Christ. In fact 
the change may mean that the community is becoming more cor- 
porately conscious and less dependent on individual leadership. A 
similar change in the Church would not mean that individual 
Christians would be less fitted to become members incorporate in 
the Body of Christ. There are two fears that hold us back from 
welcoming the new age. The first is a worthy loyalty to cherished 
values which seem to be bound up with the old tradition of personal 
evangelism. This fear would be groundless if we can find a way 
to carry over into a collective age the freedom of man’s response 
to God. The other fear is the craven fear of abandoning old 
certainties and securities and building the life of the Church upon 
a new creative faith. On the Continent that fear has already been 
overcome, because the old certainties and securities are already 
shattered. 

To sum up, let us try to make clear to ourselves whither the 
new age is leading us. It is not that we are called to adapt our 
evangelism to the spirit of the age or to ‘move with the times’. 
That is as far from the Hebrew and the Christian truth as is the 
‘timeless’ gospel of the nineteenth-century idealists, which had no 
roots in any age or country, certainly not in Jewish Palestine, but 
which has its birth-place in the mind of the ‘autonomous individual’. 
That has failed us, and its place must be taken by a universal which, 
in Dr Niebuhr’s words, is ‘the highest development of the particular’. 

In the Hebrew view of the world—in the Old Testament as in 
the New—God enters into history through the freedom of His Word 
in every age, and evangelism is the ‘apocalyptic’ declaration of this 
free, creative Word. It has two aspects—and though the terms we 
use are taken from the faith of the New Testament, these aspects 
are clearly traceable in the Old Testament as well, and are of the 
essence of the Jewish life as interpreted by Jesus. The Gospel of 
the Incarnation is the divine Word embodied in human life as the 
rule of God. But since God is free and is not limited to any age 
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or place, there is also the Gospel of the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection—or, in the Old Testament, the Suffering Servant and the 
promise of Zion’s deliverance—which means the liberation of the 
divine Word from dying human forms which cannot contain it 
without distorting it. The two aspects belong together. In a sense 
there is a crucifixion involved in the Incarnation, just as there is a 
new birth involved in the Crucifixion. The descent from God and 
the ascent to God are different sides of the one communion of life 
in dependence on God. The losing of life to save it is the one 
constant law revealed in the New Testament. 

The duty of the Church in a new age is to be a witness to the 
Incarnation—if it finds anywhere in the world a place where Christ 
is being born—and to the Resurrection—if it finds itself in a world 
where Christ is being crucified. The pattern of the Gospel deter- 
mines its function, and whether the Church will be concerned with 
one aspect or the other or with both depends on the purpose which 
God is working out in that age. Evangelism must serve the Church, 
always provided that it does not seek to perpetuate the Church in 
which Christ is being crucified. The missionary movement, as the 
spearhead of the Church’s evangelism, has the duty of seeing to it 
that the Church remains a God-directed’ movement and does not 
lose its life for the sake of security. In an age like the present, when 
one expansion has come to an end and the new direction is not 
yet discernible, the missionary movement must be particularly 
interested in all experiments which are seeking the incarnation 
of the Gospel in the new age. There is a danger in regarding the 
pattern of the past age as normative for all evangelism. As Professor 
Kenneth Scott Latourette has shown,! perhaps the only normative 
feature which is common to the spread of Christianity in all ages is 
the influence of Jesus. It so happens that private enterprise has 
been prominent in the propagation of Christianity in the nine- 
teenth century,” but that is no more typical than the part played in 
earlier ages by monarchs, mass movements and the monastic orders. 
Again, while the Church has been the usual missionary instru- 
ment, the part played by individuals in the last century is quite 
exceptional. 

Already we can detect three possible reactions among those 
who, recognizing that the new age is upon us, are preparing to 
meet it with Christian weapons. There are some who seem to see 
Christianity as the last refuge of individual freedom, and are already 
preparing for persecution in the new collective age. Among them 
are some who are sensitive to the value of individuality in the age 
of machines, and are prepared, like Mr Aldous Huxley, to save 
civilization by taking to the wilderness, there to cultivate their 


1 The Unquenchable Light (New York: Harpers; London: Eyre and Spottiswoode). 
2 Ibid, p. 86 ff. 
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souls in mystical communion. There is value in this view. The 
world does need men of faith and convinced Christians to redeem 
it from mass apostasy. But this attitude is prematurely defeatist. 
The Church may have to withdraw as in Germany into the fortress 
of the Word of God, but it cannot abandon its opportunities of 
influencing the world until it is compelled to do so. There are 
others who recognize a value in the new social and economic 
interests, but who tend to keep them apart from their thinking 
about the Gospel, which they still interpret in the old individual- 
istic terms. The danger here is that the Gospel may become a kind 
of appendage to a social life with which it is not integrally related 
and, since the social interest is bound to win out in the end, 
Christianity would again relapse into a despised, other-worldly and 
irrelevant private hobby. By trying to compromise and to combine 
the individual gospel with social enthusiasm, the dualism is not 
altogether avoided. The third way is to attempt, however difficult 
it may be, to reinterpret the Gospel in the dimension of collective 
relationships, and so to integrate it fully with the central concerns 
of man’s daily life in the new age. 

ROBERT SMITH 
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VISUAL AIDS AND THE CHURCHES 
OVERSEAS 


By L. J. LEWIS 


Siege Church overseas will be faced in the years immediatel 
ahead with a number of tasks the handling of which will 
influence world affairs for better or for worse for generations to 
come. These tasks, for convenience, may be examined in terms of 
activities related to the internal life of the Church and activities 
more directly touching the world outside the Church. Internal 
activities will be concerned with the strengthening of the faith of 
the Church by raising standards of worship, increasing knowledge 
of the Gospel message and of the place of the Church as Christ’s 
agent on earth, by equipping indigenous workers for the extension 
of the work of evangelization and the bringing to fruition of the 
unity which is implicit in the development of the oecumenical 
movement. External activities will be concerned with the carrying 
of the Gospel to peoples as yet unreached by the witness of the 
Church, and in giving expression to the Church’s recognition of the 
wholeness of man by co-operative participation with secular 
authorities in the fields of education, medicine and the related 
social services. 

In facing these tasks the Church overseas is already seriously 
Reneiaipgee by losses of man-power and the drying-up of the 
stream of recruits during the war years. These handicaps present 
an opportunity for a fresh revelation of that Christian faith which 
has in former times of crisis proved so vitalizing an element in the 
witness of the Church. Past developments in church life have 
invariably produced new techniques in the presentation of the 
Gospel. The development of visual aids in the service of total 
warfare offers new techniques which are already dominating modern 
commercial life and influencing present-day concepts of living. 

In the presentation of worship as a fundamental activity of the 
Church to non-western peoples, there was an initial failure in the 
non-recognition of the part that indigenous crafts and modes of 
expression might play in Christian worship. This failure resulted 
in the imposition of a foreign pattern of worship, in some instances 
with grievous results. There have been a number of experiments 
at retrieving this situation, but their value for the most part has been 
limited to localized areas. Future efforts at using indigenous forms 
of expensing in worship would benefit considerably by the use of 
visual aids. The preparation of good films, film strips, photographs 


and illustrative material of successful experiments, and their 
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systematic use throughout the relevant areas, would probably do 
more to make amends for past mistakes and to provide new norms 
of worship than any other means of disseminating knowledge that 
we possess. 

We have for the most part, probably in ignorance, failed to use 
the appeal through the eyes in two ways which were well understood 
by our ancestors. The mediaeval Church used the fresco and the 
drama in a manner which suggests great possibilities in work among 
illiterate and semi-literate communities. In the use of both methods 
we possess very definite advantages over our forefathers. By modern 
reproduction processes it is possible to cover a wide geographical 
area with pictorial presentations of the essential features of the 
mission and message of Jesus. Drawing upon the experience of the 
commercial world, in its successful use of picture and diagram pre- 
sented to the public through posters, newspaper advertisements, 
dioramas and diagrams, the Church could extend the possibilities 
of the wayside pulpit and the interiors of church buildings in the 
presentation of the Gospel. The appeal of the nativity play is so 
well recognized that it is difficult to understand why there has not 
been an extension of this mode of auro-visual expression in a 
systematic manner on a wide scale. Planned schemes of dramatic 
presentation carried out in a series of centres by church guilds would 
employ the resources of local communities which at present are 
unused, or dissipated in drama which is of little cultural value to the 
people. The films already prepared in the series “Two Thousand 
Years Ago’, presenting the essential background of life in the time 
of our Lord, are proof of the value of the film in making dramatic 
presentation available for large numbers of the community. 

First thoughts may not suggest any obvious way in which the 
movement towards church unity might be served, but when it is 
recognized that the differences which exist to-day are of historical 
reference, and that despite these differences there are common 
strands of fundamental dogma, the possibilities are striking. The 
use of films, pictures and diagrams affords a means of giving mass 
expression to the historical elements, understanding of which would 
result in a kindlier spirit towards differences, and in corporate 
expression of the fundamental unifying elements, the same modes 
of expression would materially contribute towards mutual under- 
standing and unity of common witness. Where, even in a literate 
community, few will pay the attention that they might to these 
problems presented through the printed word, many will give 
attention to the picture, the diagram and the film. 

In the fields of education, mass literacy, youth and community 
service, remedial and preventive health work, and economic and 
industrial development of backward areas, demands of an excep- 
tional nature will be made on the Church. Before commenting on 
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ossibilities of the application of visual aids in these fields it might 
be relevant to make reference to an exhibition organized in 1942 
at the C.M.S. Grammar School, Lagos, under the direction of 
Mr E. H. Duckworth, Inspector of Science. It was originally 
intended to organize the exhibition as a means of employing the 
holiday time of a large number of pupils and supplying the others 
with some hours of interesting recreation. It was also hoped that 
the exhibition would bring out, to some extent, the relation of 
science taught in the school to the local environment. In the course 
of preparation it became obvious that something much bigger was 
developing. With the assistance of the government medical, railway, 
marine, posts and telegraph, public works and geological depart- 
ments, a vivid picture was presented of science in the service of the 
people. The exhibition was made available to the general public on 
payment of admission, the proceeds being made available for the 
building of a youth camp. Financially the exhibition was a great 
success but, of, far greater importance, it demonstrated in a signal 
fashion the potential value of visual aids among literate and illiterate 
people. Throughout the week of the exhibition there were constant 
requests that the exhibition should remain open for longer hours, 
and the number of days be extended, in order that friends from up- 
country might have a chance to visit it. Furthermore, after the 
exhibition had closed, frequent suggestions were made that there 
should be a series of follow-up exhibitions. 

Extension of educational work involves the production of large 
numbers of additional teachers and considerable improvement in 
the equipping of existing teachers for their duties. In terms of 
teaching technique, specialist subject knowledge and the widening 
of the general cultural background of teachers, the film, ‘still’ 
material and exhibitional aids offer exceptional adjuncts to existing 
methods. Planned co-ordination of the necessary equipment of 
training colleges in any particular area is essential if waste is to be 
avoided and the best types of material produced. In the production 
and handling of visual aids in this field there is much to be learnt 
from the methods employed in the intensive training of recruits to 
the war industries. 

Mass literacy work up to the present time has been dependent 
almost entirely upon the printed word and illustration in book or 
single sheet form. The visual factor in this medium is of considerable 
importance, as the Sierra Leone work has shown in the development 
of a satisfactory type and lay-out. But there are possibilities in the 
application of semi-static, synchronized, auro-visual aids now being 
developed which might well supply alternative methods of approach 
and speed up the geographical distribution of literacy campaigns. 
At the moment, production of such equipment is at little more 
than the planning stage for the oversea market, and the Church has 
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an exceptional opportunity to lead the way in the application of this 
type of equipment to mass literacy work. 

Youth and community service offers problems and opportunities 
of very considerable scope to the Church overseas. The extent to 
which the Church has failed to capture youth in its service is reflected 
in the survey of affairs relating to the Church and Youth in Africa 
now being carried out by a group appointed by the Africa committee 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies. Films, posters 
and other illustrated media make an appeal to young people much 
greater than is generally realized. In community service the applica- 
tion of the poster method exemplified in the Fougasse ‘Walls have 
ears’ and the ‘Billy Brown’ series might be applied to interest oversea 
communities in voluntary efforts and in te exposition of funda- 
mentals of good citizenship. It is unlikely that the oversea churches 
will in the immediate future be able to participate on a larger scale 
in the organization of community service work, but what can be 
done might be strengthened by this method. An aspect of visual aid 
in community service which has been recognized is the witness of 
practical work, one of the basic features of the Jeanes schools, and 
most effectively practised on a mass scale in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority scheme, which depended so much upon winning the 
confidence of a mass of people who were without hope. 

In remedial and preventive health work, apart from the produc- 
tion of a small group of excellent diagrams for school use, practically 
nothing has been done to use visual aids. It needed the man-power 
demands of the war to bring home to the South African government 
the necessity for a big attack on venereal disease among the non- 
European people in the Dominion. One of their effective weapons 
in the campaign was a film, ‘Mr Wise and Mr Foolish’, which in 
simple narrative form traces the path from temptation to its sordid 
termination in the misery of crippled life and loss of the happiness 
which comes with clean and healthy family life. 

Polygamy is one of the unresolved tensions in the life of the 
Church overseas. Ecclesiastical legislation and discipline are ex- 
extremely ineffective. The conversion of a Nigerian which took place 
many years ago offers material for a classic film on this subject, and 
me F supply an appeal for the true values of monogamy which is 
an essential feature of Christian life. The Nigerian was a Muslim 
who attended a Christian school for the material advantage which 
would accrue from academic success. The attendance at school 
worship and teaching in religion were accepted as something which 
it was necessary to tolerate. ‘The boy was a boarder; the headmaster 
an African who lived in the school compound with his family. The 
silent witness of the joy of that Christian family life contrasted with 
the conditions which existed in the boy’s polygamous home brought 
light where other efforts had failed. There must be a wealth of 
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experience of a similar nature which could be given dramatic visual 
expression with a wide witness and appeal to polygamous 
communities. 

A recently published survey of the economics of a Gold Coast 
cocoa village brings out very forcibly the need for mass training in 
the elements of cash economy. The change-over from a subsistence 
to a cash economy is producing a debt problem which is not going 
to be removed by resolutions passed in synod, nor by existing or 
future legislation against money-lending. If we are going to wait for 
mass literacy to bring about an understanding of the nature of a 
cash economy, Africa is likely to pass through an exceedingly painful 
and demoralizing experience. Planned intensive action in the 
immediate future, based upon an understanding of the essentials of 
the problem and carried out with the application of the skilled 
techniques of pomnany involving a wide variety of appeals to the 
eye, might well prove to be an exhibition of Christian realism of 
enormous value. It would certainly provide a powerful answer to 
the critics who condemn the Church for its neglect of matters of 
daily bread. 

An attempt has been made here to suggest the possibilities of 
the application of visual aids in the service of the Church overseas. 
The modern development of visual aids offers a supplementary 
weapon in all aspects of the work of the Church. The formation at 
Edinburgh House of a Bureau for Visual Aids is evidence of the 
recognition of these possibilities.1 The tie-up between Church and 
Commerce seen in the production of the “Two Thousand Years Ago’ 
series, and Miss Mary Field’s valuable contribution at the annual 
meeting of the Conference of British Missionary Societies in June 
last,? point to the way in which the Church should approach the 
development of the weapon, namely, co-operation between Church 
and Commerce. Co-operation on the part of the independent units 
of the Church at home and overseas is also essential. It would be a 
tragedy if, in this possibility of development, the lead set by Edin- 
burgh House were not accepted vigorously by the Church. During 
the last few years difficulties of communication and shortages of 
staff have resulted sometimes in a serious lack of Liaison between 
workers in the field and those at home in touch with developments. 
The near future should see a return to speedy and effective -com- 
munication, and the Bureau for Visual Aids offers an effective means 


1 The Edinburgh House Bureau for Visual Aids was set up in 1944 by the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies to co-ordinate the work of the Societies 
in the rapidly developing sphere of visual aids in missionary education and propa- 
ganda and in the use of these visual methods on the mission field itself. It is not 
intended that the Bureau should provide its resources of information, advice and 
education for the individual enquirer, but that it should assist the appropriate 
departments of the Societies in helping their own members.—Ep!Tors, 

2 Published in the Edinburgh House Visual Aids Bulletin, No. 3. 
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of co-ordinating and directing the development of visual aids in the 
service of the Church. In a year or two, general demands for visual 
aid equipment will be such that the Church, if it delays, may have 
to enter into serious competition with secular agencies, many of 
them possessing considerably greater material resources than any 
single church unit. Planning now offers opportunities of most 
favourable terms and a degree of co-operation with the commercial 
world which it may not be possible to obtain in such good measure 
later. 

To carry out this work the Church will require the services of 
ape in visual aid techniques. Industry and commerce will make 
a big demand upon this field of labour, once war restrictions are 
removed. Plans and a recruiting campaign now are much more 
likely to bring workers into the service of the Church than attempts 
at recruitment when men have entered into appointments at home. 

Since the address upon which this onicle is based was given, 
there has been published The Conversion of England, a report to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Chapter Five brings out in 
an unmistakable manner both the possibilities and the difficulties of 
the application of modern propaganda techniques in the service of 
the Church. Decision to go forward with the use of visual aids on 
the scale necessary for its successful development will involve big 
responsibilities. Those responsibilities, humbly but boldly accepted, 
can become assets of great value. 


L. J. Lewis 












REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


Votume VII. ApvANcE THROUGH STORM, A.D. 1914 AND AFTER, WITH 
CONCLUDING GENERALIZATIONS. By KENNETH ScoTT LATOURETTE. 


New York: Harpers. $4.00. 1945. London: To be published 
shortly by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


REVIEWER of Professor Latourette’s final volume need 
waste no space in repeating what is now both familiar and 
astonishing to every informed reader. Dr Latourette here finishes a 
task which has never before been attempted on so gigantic and 
detailed a scale. As an exhaustive (and exhausting!) analysis of the 
successive stages of the greatest religious movement known to 
historic time, it will long be authoritative. It is Christendom’s 
twentieth-century Domesday Book. 

This last volume surveys the contemporary world, and works out 
Christianity’s profit and loss account during the rapid changes of the 
past three decades. It reads like a vast Year Book. Indeed, it is the 
writer’s final volume ‘for the time being’; he complains that ‘it is 
tantalizing to be compelled to pause at a semi-colon’ (p. 1). Presum- 
ably the only reason for stopping in 1945 is that Dr Latourette has 
caught up with the tape machines of this present world, and is now 
only waiting before writing a further instalment. 

How then has the Christian religion fared since 1914? It has had 
to face the widespread ‘scientific’ attitude of the modern mind, the 
unambiguous negations of secularism, the truculent power of the 
totalitarian state and the open devilry of two world wars—in short, a 
world-wide revolution, the meaning and outcome of which cannot yet 
be estimated. Further, there is the swelling movement of unprivi- 
leged masses against exploitation the world over, and the general 
restlessness of the non-white peoples against the white man’s rule. 
Again, the inherited cultures of large aggregations of people of 
primitive ways of faith and life are dissolving all over the globe under 
the impact of modern civilization. 'This is especially notable in Africa 
(p. 253) but the disintegration of the family and the mounting 
divorce rate show that a parallel disintegration threatens the tradi- 
tional culture of the West. 


The natural supposition would be that in the period of change Chris- 
tianity was a receding force. It had been intimately associated with the 
development of European culture. Europe was the main centre and source 
of the tempests which were sweeping away the old order. What more 
probable than that Christianity, along with the rest of the past, would be 
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thrown into the discard or relegated to the category of remnants of the 
passing age? Was it not, like other survivals, to carry over, not because of 
inner vigour, but only by reason of inertia, or what some scholars denomin- 
ated ‘social lag’, a bit of unburied archeology? Would not a new era view it 
with mingled amusement, impatience, and curiosity? 


In dealing with such vast and complex issues, which have not yet 
e into history because they have not yet passed out of politics, 
r Latourette is less convincing to the present reviewer than he has 
been hitherto. His interpretation of the data seems less masterly than 
his unrivalled knowledge thereof, and his theological judgment 
hardly keeps pace with his erudition. Though he would be the first 
to insist that the historian of the Faith may not ignore the super- 
natural and dogmatic presuppositions which have ever been the 
driving force of its expansion, in at least three issues raised by this 
final volume he seems to do so. 

In the first place, it is difficult to accept some of his optimistic 
generalizations (notably those on pp. 3, 116, 121, 410, 414, 463 and 
496), to the effect that in 1944 Christianity was stronger than in 1914 
and more widely influential than ever before, and that ‘the thirty 
ears that followed 1914 constituted one of the greatest eras in the 

istory of Christianity’. He illustrates this astonishing conviction in 
three ways. First, Christian Faith and its influence ‘were more nearly 
evenly distributed across the face of the earth’ in 1944. Second, 
Christianity was more deeply rooted among non-occidental peoples, 
and the leadership of the churches of the East was more indigenous. 
Third, Christians were ‘knit more consciously into a world-wide 
fellowship than has been the case since the first three centuries’. It 
may be doubted whether the facts underlying some of these judg- 
ments will bear the strain thus put on them. Certainly an Englishman 
will be more than uneasy to read on page 116 that the evidences of 
the ‘marked vigour’ of the churches in Great Britain are the British 
Council of Churches, Religion and Life Weeks, war factory chap- 
laincies and co-operation between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
fostered by Cardinal Hinsley. ‘ British Christianity was very much 
alive.’ Would that this were true. Dr Latourette adds that much 
assistance was given by Christian organizations to refugees from the 
Continent, and his book is full of similar claims unconsciously 
illustrating the dangerous naiveté of the gesta Christi type of apolo- 
getic, which slips all too easily into talking as though the differentia 
of Christianity were exclusively sociological. If this were so, Chris- 
tianity would soon lose both its uniqueness and its distinction. Dr 
Latourette rightly claims a great five-fold expansion of the Church in 
Africa (p. 249) and phenomenal gains in India and China (pp. 301; 
376); the chapters on these great lands are surveys such as only a 
master of the subject could have written. But the writer’s judgment 
is subtly biassed all the time by the desire to find the required 
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conclusion in the facts, and to prove that ‘on balance’ (a recurring 
idea) Christians in the modern world are more numerous, more 
effective and more likely to fulfil the injunctions of the Sermon on 
the Mount than they used to be. This leads to the second, related 
issue. 

In the second place, the philosophy of history with which Dr 
Latourette is working is not that of the Hebraic-Christian escha- 
tology of the New Testament, but rather theevolutionary perfectionism 
which dreams of a Utopia achieved by human effort within the time 
process. This familiar distortion of what the Bible means by the 
Kingdom of God is not substantially different from those blatant 
doctrines of man’s self-sufficiency which abound to-day (amid a 
world catastrophe which gives them all the lie). Moreover, such 
Christian idealism is not essentially different from the Nazisms or 
Marxisms of our time, in spite of the mere fagade of scriptural phrases 
behind which it innocently hides itself. 

Dr Latourette makes much of the metaphor of the incoming 
tide (pp. 418 and 465)—“‘each major wave carries the waters a little 
higher than did its predecessor’. To the present reviewer Matthew 
Arnold’s poem on Dover Beach is truer to the realistic genius of the 
Christian philosophy of history. It is certainly nearer to St Paul’s 
expectation that the final figure marking the end of the time process 
will be Anti-Christ. 

In the third place, therefore, this volume like those preceding it 
is virtually asking the crucial question: What is the distinctive nature 
of this Christian Faith which has run like fire through the stubble 
and bids for nothing less than the whole world? What is it which is to 
be accepted semper et ubique et ab omnibus? Dr Latourette defines it 
on page 499 as the Sermon on the Mount, with its ‘standards at 
once alluring and impossible of full attainment within the bounds of 
timé’. He adds at once that Christianity is far more than a set of 
ethical principles; but one puts down his final volume with the 
uneasy feeling that this explicit concession to the tremendous 
assertions of Creeds and Confessions, of the Epistle to the Romans 
and of the Canon of the Mass—is hardly borne out by the implicit 
presupposition of the whole work. The brief concessions to Christian 
eschatology are correct rather than convincing (pp. 1 and 499), and 
the happiest misprint in the whole book is the one on page 312 
which speaks of Christianity ‘with its teaching of God as transcendent 
as well as imminent’ (reviewer’s italics). One misses this note of the 
imminent End, and of the geminus Adventus Christi, which rings 
through all that the Church has to say about time and eternity. Would 
the Faith have compassed sea and land without it? 


J. S. WHALE 
Mitt Hitt ScHooi 
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A DRAMA OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Tue House oF THE Octopus. A Play in Three Acts. By CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 5s. 1945. 


B* the passing of Charles Williams’s fine and beautiful mind, 

Parnassus and the Church Militant are alike the poorer. It 
is true that our loss is his gain and that, to a spirit so compact of 
charity, release from the flesh is a release into power, exercised with 
a wider range and after a more direct manner. Nevertheless, we 
cannot but feel that 


now his chair desires him here in vain, 
However they may crown him otherwhere. 


If that is a weakness in us, it is a natural one. 

In particular, that branch of the drama horridly (but inevitably) 
known as ‘religious drama’ has but few first-class practitioners, and 
can ill afford to lose a poet who was rapidly becoming first-class in 
this medium. Religious drama is not easy to write; it may readily 
become sentimental, moralistic, undoctrinal or churchy. From these 
faults Charles Williams was immune, chiefly because he had the 
poet’s faculty for laying hold on the essential. When he was asked 
to write a play for and about Christian Missions, he avoided all 
occasions of unreality and wrote about the personal and the universal. 
The House of the Octopus is, in form and in fact, a play about a 
newly-converted Christian community on an island in ‘the Outer 
Seas’; but it is also a play about every island of Christianity in an 
ocean of contemporary paganism. We cannot escape from it into the 
comforting thought that ‘Early Christians’ are long ago, or that 
‘backward peoples’ and ‘undeveloped areas’ are far away. The play 
is about ourselves. ‘Ask your hearts, my people,’ says the Lingua 
Coelt, ‘ask your hearts.’ 

The action of the play concerns the invasion of this Christian 
island by the armies of P’o-l’u. Those who are familiar with the 
Taliessin poems will know the ‘harbour and vile marshes’ where 


inarticulate always on an inarticulate sea 
beyond P’o-l’u the headless Emperor moves, 
the octopuses round him.} 


It should not be necessary, but it may be advisable, to reiterate the 
author’s own warning that ‘the play is not meant to have any direct 
topical relation . . . P’o-l’u . . . is rather a spiritual threat than 
a mortal dominion’. The imagery does indeed derive from the 
Oriental Empires lying beyond the fringes of Rome and Byzantium; 
but the real P’o-l’u is a place in the soul. In that sense, the play is 


1 Taliessin Through Logres : Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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not only universal but urgently topical. It is concerned with the dis- 
tinction, and the choice, between two things, separated on the 
surface, maybe, by a hair’s breadth; but that hair’s breadth is a 
chasm going down to the centre of the universe. There is God— 
and there is the ‘ape of God’, whose heart is a mystery of frozen 
cruelty; there is a kind of dominion to which salvation may be 
invited to accommodate itself—and there is 


heaven’s kind of salvation, not at all to the mind 
of any except the redeemed, and to theirs hardly. 


The temptation is to suppose that any accommodation is possible. 
We are reluctant to distinguish and choose and exclude. We cherish 
the illusion that one Empire is much like another, or that we can 
outwardly conform to the one while inwardly remaining true to the 
other. The ‘law of exchange’ in P’o-l’u is ‘eat or be eaten’; that of 
Christ’s Empire is ‘eat and be eaten’; is the difference between ‘or’ 
and ‘and’ more than a hair-splitting about words? 

When the play opens, the village community is expecting invasion. 
Anthony, the missionary priest, has been persuaded to escape into 
the hills, to rernain as a hidden rallying-point for the Faith; but is 
betrayed to the enemy by the apostate, Assantu. The invaders arrive, 
led by their stupid and brutal Prefect, who makes no secret of his 
Emperor’s hostility to Christians. A girl, Alayu, is killed, in her 
terror denying the Faith. The Marshal now enters and rebukes his 
subordinate’s crude methods: their Master’s aim is not to alarm and 
destroy but to disarm and corrupt. The Marshal then works on 
Anthony; will he not return to these spiritual children who need his 
care? Left without his influence, they may fall into despair. P’o-l’u 
does not persecute— 


the infinite Emperor is a father too. . . 
he desires all to be in peace—believe 
however they will, so they receive kindly 
what kindly he gives... . 


A truce may be had, on one trifling condition: the word which the 
Christians use for ‘God’ happens to be the same word which in 
P’o-l’u means ‘the Emperor’; if Anthony will only not be bigoted 
about this convenient ambiguity, he can go back to his flock: 


be to them again 
all you were; be father, pastor and master. 
They cannot live unless you live by dying 
a daily death for them. 


This touches Anthony’s weakness. He is ready to fall to the lure of 
supposing himself indispensable; he even persuades himself that he 
might become the instrument for the conversion of P’o-l’u. But the 
Flame of the Spirit is in the Church; and the converts, who have 
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seen Alayu killed, know from experience that there can be no accom- 
modation. Under the compulsion of the Flame, Anthony learns and 
admits the truth about himself: 


I do not wish you to live from God alone; 
I wish always to be your means of God. 


But this is only a wishful disguise of the pagan desire of Assantu 
and P’o-I’u: ‘I wish not to be eaten, but to eat others.’ The spirit 
of Alayu returns to ask forgiveness of the Church, and Anthony 
has to realize that her apostasy, which was in deed though not in 
will, is blessed as against the apostasy he was contemplating, which 
was in will, though not overtly in deed. Assantu, the apostate in 
deed and will, then tries to murder Anthony, in order to ‘compel 
a substitution’ for himself, so that after death his own spirit may 
become an ‘eater’, and not be eaten by the octopods of P’o-l’u. He 
is frustrated through the intervention of Alayu, and dies, ‘fancying 
himself into godhead’—absorbed, that is, by P’o-l’u. The truce is 
refused, and the Christians are killed, with the exception of one man 
who survives to be a witness of the Faith. Alayu purges her apostasy 
by offering herself as a willing substitute for Anthony’s fears: 


Seni 
will die purposefully, as you were meant to do; 
he will die your death and you fear his fright. 
This is the kingdom on earth as it is in heaven. 


The plot thus turns on that doctrine of coinherence and exchange 
of ews 4 Charles Williams was so pre-eminently the exponent. 
The mouthpiece of the doctrine is the Flame Itself, which throughout 
directs the action and performs the function of Chorus. 
Technically, the play is a great advance upon its predecessors; 
the playwright was coming to think more readily in terms of the 
theatre. Given a cast that is not afraid to handle the fluid verse with 
its free rhythms and chime of internal rhyme, there is nothing which 
need present great difficulty to a sympathetic producer. Some weak- 
nesses persist; the most serious being a certain failure in characteriza- 
tion—some of the lesser personalities are barely differentiated. The 
part of Anthony remains rather too passive and static throughout 
the first act, and it would have been dramatically better if his be- 
setting power-complex had been more distinctly ‘planted’ for us in 
the opening scenes; as it is, his near-apostasy is more surprising and 
less disquieting than if we had seen it coming. The Flame, on the 
other hand, emerges with a strong personality of Its own—a rare 
thing with Divine Voices in religious drama; but given Charles 
Williams, that is perhaps the kind of rarity we should be prepared 
to expect. 
DorotHy L. SAYERS 
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‘THE STORY OF CHRISTIAN LIVING’ 


Wor.p Cuurcu. By JoHN Foster. London: S.C.M. Press. 1945. 6s. 


hag the last words of this small but meaty book, Professor Foster 

observes that ‘the reason for looking back over history is that 
we may learn to look forward with hope and to look upward with 
confidence’. Such is the purpose of this series of sketches, each one’ 
of which illustrates from the past some aspect of the life of Christ 
in his Mystical Body in order that we may take courage for the crises 
of the present. Now, as in previous centuries, the Church Militant 
faces opposing ideologies and views of life; triumphant she sees 
God’s Kingdom coming on earth, whether in the form of increasing 
obedience to the law of Christ among men or in the heavenly victory 
of Christ’s faithful witnesses in a world which lies under God’s 
judgment. She is one, yet expressing herself in many forms, and 
here we have a useful exploration of the parallel between the various 
monastic movements in the ancient Church and the varying sects 
and denominations in the modern. Her mission and her life are 
worldwide. Professor Foster brings together the ancient expansion 
which in six centuries reached England in one direction and China 
in the other, the missed opportunity of the Mongol mission in the 
thirteenth century and the significance of the younger Churches of 
the Orient in the oecumenical life of the Church to-day. Finally, 
the Church has been. at the centre of the great periods of history, 
and each age of her decline has been followed by a greater advance. 
Here Professor Foster uses with appreciation, and visualizes in a 
diagram, Professor Latourette’s summary—noting, too, how in each 
period of external decline the spiritual foundations have been laid for 
fresh advance. 

The reviewer is firmly convinced that this is the way we should 
see church history—as the story of Christian living, a prolonged life 
of Christ, a saga which does not have missionary history as a supple- 
ment but as its essential nature. He hopes, therefore, that this book 
(and its predecessor, Then and Now, which it partly repeats and 
partly continues) may be widely known and used. At the same time 
one must note occasional carelessness in details, perhaps unavoidable 
in a book written in England in 1944, and a certain impatience with 
solidly dogmatic Christianity, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
which the author would probably recognize as an example of his 
own principle that the Christianity of the Evangelical Revival is by 
nature that of an order or sect, needing to be balanced by the life 
of the great Church. (I refer especially to his expressed failure to 
understand the importance of the date 451 in church history, p. 87, 
and to the puzzled phrase with which he describes the Reformation: 
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the ‘revival of essential Christianity’, pp. 91 and 120.) But it is 
to be hoped that Professor Foster will find an American publisher, 
which apparently this book does not have at the moment, and will 
carry his work on in further books. 


E. R. Harpy, Jr. 
New Haven, CONN. 





THE TRIPLE JUBILEE OF THE L.M.S. 


Giorious Company. By Ceci Nortucotr. London: Livingstone Press. 
Illustrated. Map. 5s. 1945. 


HE London Missionary Society was founded on September 

21st, 1795. In September 1945 it celebrates its triple-jubilee 

and for that occasion Mr Cecil Northcott has traced, in pages that 

throb with life, the society’s history over these one hundred and fifty 
years and its achievements in three continents. 

The L.M.S., known first of all as the Missionary Society, was 
the outcome of a vast popular movement fertilized by prayer. It was 
the time of the French Revolution, and of the proclamation of the 
rights of man; the time when the voyages of Captain Cook were 
opening new horizons to the imagination of the British people, the 
time when a new century was about to be born. 

First the Moravians, and then the Baptists with William Carey, 
had opened the way to evangelistic missionary work. But under the 
influence of the Revival of Wesley and Whitefield, a great wave 
stirred the independent churches, and impelled them to missionary 
initiative on a vast scale. Originally, it was a purely inter-church 
movement, which sought not to propagate a particular form of the 
Church—Presbyterian, Independent or Episcopal—but indeed to 
‘preach to the heathen the glorious Gospel of the blessed God’. 

On August roth, 1796, the Duff sailed down the Thames, bearing 
missionaries, from the middle and working classes, to the Pacific. 
The society got to work rapidly at widely separated parts of the 
globe: the Cook Islands, Samoa, the New Hebrides, Bechuanaland, 
India, China and Madagascar. Until 1820 the missionaries them- 
selves provided for their own needs. Men of character, and great 
travellers, they set to work to study the indigenous languages of the 
countries to which they went, and preached the Word of God. The 
names of three of these pioneers belong to history: Robert Moffatt, 
John Williams and David Livingstone. 

Meanwhile, in Oceania, Africa and Asia the preaching of the 
Gospel was leading to the foundation of churches, and inevitably 
the church tradition of the missionaries influenced the shape which 
these young churches took. All too often it was a matter of small, 
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independent churches which were unable to form one large body, 
and over whose pastors there was no means of control. But elsewhere 
these churches, which came into being in the fullest freedom, were 
really indigenous in character, well adapted to their surroundings, 
and in no sense importations from the West. Little by little, with the 
birth and growth of these churches, the réle of the missionary has 
changed: once he was the chief on whom everything depended; 
to-day he limits himself to bringing to a church still in immaturity 
resources of every kind which our older churches have to offer. 

Mr Northcott invites us to accompany him on a vast journey. 
He takes us to Africa, into poverty-stricken Bechuanaland, into 
savage Matabeleland and into the hard terrain of Northern Rhodesia. 
In China, in the midst of all kinds of crises and revolutions, including 
the period of the war now drawing to a close, we see the Church of 
Christ in China being built. In India, we see the Church of 'Travan- 
core, the Church of Bengal and the South India United Church 
come into being. In Samoa, a mass movement leads to the establish- 
ment of a Church, with all its machinery, and one which at the same 
time is itself inspired by a remarkable missionary spirit. In Madagas- 
car, we meet a strong, conquering Church, tempered by persecution 
and nourished by the Bible; first of all purely congregational in 
form, it becomes an essential part of the great Malagasy Church 
which is growing out of the rapprochement of different denominations. 
And among the people of New Guinea we find the Church still 
with the simplicity and charm of childhood. 

In all these fields—and it is a magnificent labour, in which the 
L.M.S. workers deserve the highest praise—the Bible has been 
translated, revised and made available in over sixty languages. It is 
producing its life-work: it is setting people free. ‘To remind ourselves 
of the part played by L.M.S. missionaries in the abolition of slavery, 
we have only to recall the names of John Philip, David Livingstone 
and John Smith, the martyr of Demerara. 

Mr Northcott lays particular stress on the educational and medical 
work of the society. To preach the Gospel to a people means teaching 
them to understand it. To found an indigenous Church means 
educating a community to be able to read the Scriptures. In the 
experience of missionaries the world over, the school is the nursery 
of the Church; and it is necessary, too, for the recruiting of workers 
for the Church. In 1932-33, there were 115,000 pupils and 3000 
teachers (men or women) in the fields of the L.M.S., and one-third 
of the society’s resources in men and money was devoted to educa- 
tion. As regards medical work, we read that the society had in 1938 
36 hospitals, 28 doctors and 27 nurses, as well as 48 Indian or 
Chinese doctors. 

Having taken us round the world, Mr Northcott finally brings us 
back to headquarters. The founders’ hope of establishing in Great 
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Britain one interconfessional missionary society has not been fully 
realized. Since that time, confessional societies, such as the Church 
Missionary Society, the Methodist Missionary Society, the Foreign 
Mission of the Church of Scotland, and many others, have been 
founded. For that reason the ‘Missionary Society’ of the early days 
has become the London Missionary Society, which distinguishes it 
also from its sister societies on the Continent: the Dutch, the 
Swedish, and the Basel, Berlin and Paris missions. 

The L.M.S. is directed principally by the Congregational 
churches of Great Britain, and of its four hundred missionaries 
(wives of missionaries included) 314 belong to the Congregational 
churches. At the head of the society is a governing body of 366 
members who meet every three months. It is a body partly elected by 
the Congregational churches and by the auxiliary committees of the 
society, and partly nominated by co-option. It delegates its powers 
to several committees concerned with home and foreign affairs. 
Each committee has its permanent secretary, and since 1936 there 
has been a general secretary at the head. In addition to an annual 
budget of £160,000, a special appeal for £200,000 has been launched 
in connexion with the triple-jubilee. 

The existence of the L.M.S. has contributed much to the unity 
of the Congregational churches of Great Britain. Its general secre- 
tary, Dr A. M. Chirgwin, is at present chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union. The society has deepened and enriched the churches, 
both in their theological thinking and in their religious life. In 
bringing them into touch with the world impact of the Gospel, the 
L.M.S. has given them a new vision of the Gospel’s power; it has 
reminded them increasingly of the fruitfulness of prayer; and it has 
aroused in them a sense of the Church Universal. 

Closely linked as it is to the Church in Great Britain, the L.M.S, 
which has brought so many churches into being throughout the 
world, is a striking example of the incontestable fact that the mission- 
ary enterprise has everywhere shown forth the fact of the Church 
and labours everywhere to promote church unity. 

That is the epic story which Mr Northcott tells, or rather, it is 
the story which, under the banner of the L.M.S, is written in the 
annals of the Kingdom of God. In reading his book, those of us 
who belong to sister missions of the L.M.S, such as the Paris 
mission, which is also to some extent its daughter, cannot help 
realizing how clearly the ways of God are one, and how clearly 
those ways converge. Members of other missions thank God for the 
new revelation of His Will, which shines through this history, in 
the glorious company of the apostles. 


EMILE SCHLOESING 


SOcIETE DEs MIssIONs 
EVANGELIQUES DE Paris 
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A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN SAMOA 


DAUGHTERS OF THE IsLANDS. By Evetyn A. Downs. Foreword by BasIL 
YEAXLEE. Illustrated. London: Livingstone Press (Religous 
Education Press). 7s. 6d. 1945. 


OR war-time publishing this is quite a remarkable achievement. 
Here is a beautiful book, enriched by nearly fifty excellent 
photographs and two full-page colour reproductions. ‘To begin by 
drawing attention to the visual attractiveness of the volume is not 
to disparage the narrative. It is to emphasize something which is 
true of all great missionary work. It has to be seen to be truly ap- 
prehended. This fact applies with special force to the story which 
Miss Downs tells. For more than twenty years she has served as 
Principal of the Papauta High School for Girls, a resident school 
for Samoan girls near Apia, Western Samoa, under the aegis of the 
Samoan Church and in association with the London Missiona 
Society. Those who have been fortunate enough to see this school, 
in its exquisite setting on the hills where Robert Louis Stevenson 
lies, retain longer than any other impression the visual joy of the 
experience. The place itself is a delight to the eyes, and there is 
something about the whole pattern of its community life which sends 
the visitor away thinking in pictures. The innate artistry of the 
Samoans has been captured, only to find fuller release through an 
outstanding experiment in Christian education. Vividness thus 
becomes characteristic of Papauta, and any account of the school 
must be well illustrated if it is to be true. The pictures in this volume, 
taken by a visiting American after a temporary commandeering of 
the school, and reproduced by courtesy of Major-General C. D. 
Barrett, U.S.A. Marine Corps, thus play a vital part in the unfolding 
of the story. 

Papauta was founded by a German woman—Valesca Schultze— 
who went out to Samoa under the L.M.S. in 1890 and served until 
1916. She was a trained teacher and nurse, with a pioneer’s per- 
ception of the needs and possibilities of Samoan womanhood. At 
a time when inter-tribal warfare, with many savage accompani- 
ments, was rife, she boldly inaugurated an educational programme 
for Samoan women and girls, incorporating her medical as well 
as pedagogical insights into the aims and technique of her school. 
Papauta was opened on its present site in 1892 (with Robert Louis 
Stevenson present at the opening ceremony). ‘There have been many 
developments in the intervening years and others have contributed 
to the success of the school, but to no one is due greater honour for 
maintaining and developing a fine tradition than the author of 
this volume. Among the significant additions to the school for which 
Miss Downs has been responsible is the present school chapel, a 
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skilful architectural adaptation of the Samoan fale to the purposes 
of ecclesiastical design. The tale of the building of the chapel (in 
which no nails were used, but twenty-eight miles of home-platted 
‘sinnet’ employed in lashing and binding is an epic in itself. But the 
greatest story is that of the daughters of this school who, through 
successive generations, have carried its spirit and ideals far afield. 
The Samoan Church has long been famous for its own missionary 
exploits. It has a notable roll of honour of missionaries who have 
served in other South Sea Islands, especially in New Guinea. Much 
of the greatness of this story is due, as in other mission fields, to 
missionaries’ wives, and in this instance nearly all the Samoan 
heroines are ‘old girls’ of Papauta or its younger sister institution, 
Atauloma, in Eastern Samoa. One of these alumnae, named Lakena, 
herself born on a mission field in the Ellice Islands, forms the subject 
of the moving and intimate memoir with which this volume closes. 
Lakena joined the school as a child within three years of its opening. 
She eventually became a member of staff and continued to exercise 
a unique influence in the school and throughout Samoa as a whole, 
until her death a year or two ago. 

With all the loveliness which this book contains there goes an 
undercurrent of anxiety and concern. Its choice illustrations happen 
to be the result of a war-time visit. But the visit also happens to be 
part of that larger influx of new experiences and testings which 
another war has involved for many primitive peoples and young 
Christian communities. Miss Downs sees this situation with some- 
thing of a mother’s agony as she discusses its possibilities for later 
generations of Samoan womanhood. She also understands it as 
part of an older and deeper struggle between non-Christian elements 
in the Samoan tradition and the Christian verities for which Papauta 
stands. And the story leaves one wondering whether these joyous 
pictures will remain memorials to a once-upon-a-time or whether, 
by the Grace of God and the fidelity of His Church, an even lovelier 
volume may some day follow. 


NorRMAN GOODALL. 
LONDON 


A DEFENCE OF MISSIONS 


A LarGugEsA DO REINO DE Deus. By J. ALves CorretA. Lisbon: Editorial 
‘Acgao Missionaria’. 10 escudos. 1943 (third edition). 


HE text-motto on the introductory page of this book is Matthew 
XXIII. 13: ‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 

who (insincere as you are) do not enter into the Kingdom of God, 
nor permit others to enter, who wish to do so’. It is common report 
that the book was written as a corrective to the Pastora contra o 
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Protestantismo, by the Bishop of Coimbra, in which the prelate 
called for drastic inquisitorial action against dissidents from Roman 
Catholic doctrine and practice. 

Padre Alves Correia, who is the representative (procurador) of 
the Roman Catholic Order of missions of the Holy Ghost which 
supports many stations in different parts of Africa, writes as one 
who knows at first hand countries other than Portugal and churches 
other than the Roman. He worked for many years side by side with 
Protestant missionaries in the interior of Nigeria and learned to 
esteem them for their work’s sake and for their witness to Christ 
and His saving power. In this connexion he recounts the history of 
the founding of the now flourishing Roman Catholic mission at 
Onitsha and emphasizes the brotherly kindness of Bishop Crowther. 
When the Roman Catholic missionaries arrived to take up work 
all the best land had already been pre-empted. The representative 
of the Niger Company regretted that they had come so late, as no 
land suitable for European residents was left. Crowther, hearing 
of this, said to the priests: ‘Go through my diocese and pick out any 
land you like; choose high and healthy land’. Such was the kind 
attitude of the African Bishop that Correia has never forgotten it. 

In developing his thesis of the broadness, or comprehensiveness, 
of the Kingdom of God, he rebukes those who attribute unworthy 
motives to Protestant missions: he regards the insinuation that these 
missions’ are mercenary, political and mercantile as unjust: ‘the 
evangelical missionaries . . . that I knew were truly evangelical and 
had no time to dabble in politics or in trade’ (p. 81). 

The heart of the book is found between pages 77 and 110, which 
treat of the theme: ‘Fruits of the Spirit where we would not expect 
to find them’. The author eulogizes the work of the Salvation Army, 
‘those singing minstrel preachers for God’, the work of the Bible 
Societies, which he describes as colossal and fruitful; and he cites 
from the International Review of Missions figures showing the 
liberality of members of non-Roman Catholic churches which, 
he says, puts Portuguese Roman Catholics to shame. ‘How long 
would Roman Catholic missions last in Portuguese colonies were 
the State support withdrawn?’ he asks. His answer is that all know 
that they would collapse. 

As to the charge that non-Roman Catholic missions “denationalize’ 
the Natives in Portuguese colonies, the crushing reply is given that, 
even granted that some foreign missionaries have criticized Portu- 
guese administration, it is as nothing compared with the concrete 
evidence which these missions give of the generous eyo of the 
people from which they come, founding hospitals and schools of 
all descriptions to carry forward the work of evangelization. 


JoHN 'TUCKER 
Beta Vista, ANGOLA 
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THE WORLD RELIGIONS 


Many Creeps: ONE Cross. By CHRISTOPHER E. Storrs. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.75. London: S.C.M. Press. 6s. 1945. 


ee book by the Archdeacon of Northam, Western Australia, 

contains six lectures in which the great world religions are 
described and compared with the Christian Faith. The title of the 
book, ‘Many Creeds: One Cross’, indicates the test by which its 
author judges the religions in that comparison. Not all the religions 
are, strictly speaking, ‘creeds’, but certainly Christianity is, as he 
calls it, ‘the religion of the Cross’, and the Gnostics showed a true 
insight when they said that the Cross was ‘Horos’, the boundary, 
setting the religion in which it is central apart from all others. This 
book is not, and does not claim to be, a study made in vacuo. To be 
wholly free from bias when one considers so living a thing as a 
religion it would be necessary to get outside of life itself. The Chris- 
tian cannot divest himself of his experience or of his convictions and 
these must enter into his judgments. He may even say with Joseph 
Parker, “There are comparative religions but Christianity is not one 
of them’. And yet his aim must be to study these living things with 
the sympathy and sincerity of science, looking in them for way- 
marks to that Cross which means so much to himself. 

These are the limits within which Archdeacon Storrs conducts 
his study of the great religions, and he accordingly approaches them 
—just because he is a Christian—with insight, with wisdom and 
indeed, we may say, with impartiality. His presentation of so large 
a subject is necessarily limited also by the space at his disposal and 
for that reason his aim is, no doubt, to dwell mainly upon what is 
central to each and what most affects the lives of its adherents. His 
book provides, within its limits, a general introduction to its great 
subject which should be useful and valuable to many. 

In his first lecture Archdeacon Storrs reviews some of the 
methods of approach to such a comparison as he desires to make, 
especially the view of Dr Hendrik Kraemer with which he has much 
sympathy. He himself adheres, however, to belief in a general 
revelation to which the non-Christian religions—not as systems of 
thought but as records of the yearnings of the human heart—bear 
witness. He would probably say of Buddha and Confucius what 
Dr Albert Schweitzer says of Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius—that their teaching was ‘the winter seed’ of a civilization 
that was coming. The subject of his concluding lecture, Shinto and 
Mystical Nationalism, leads the Archdeacon to point to dangers 
that threaten Christian and non-Christian alike. “he cult of Caesar 
in its many forms’, he says, ‘is the idolatry closest to us.’ He is dealing 
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throdghout with the religions not as museum specimens but as 


_ bearing a vital relation to ourselves and to tendencies to-day. 


There are a few misprints: Dr Farquhar’s name on page 13, and 
‘runs’ for ‘reigns’ near the foot of page 29. The Aga Khan is hardly 
(p. 72) ‘one of the wisest leaders’ of Islam. Apart from the question 
of his wisdom the minor and very unorthodox sect to which he 
belongs precludes such leadership. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the sage quoted on page 33 did not say, “The Absolute is silence’. 
What he said was, ‘That Atman is silence’. Sir S. Radhakrishnam, 
from whom the quotation is taken, no doubt equates the Atman and 
the Absolute. 


Nico, MAcnicou 
EDINBURGH 





THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MISSIONARY THINKING 


Tue MisstoNnaRy MESSAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By H. H. Row ey. 
London: Carey Press. 5s. 1945. 


* takes an expert to be simple and also true. Dr Rowley, one of 

the foremost Old Testament scholars of Britain, was asked in 
1944 to give a course of four lectures to a Summer School of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. He has now published the lectures 
under the title The Missionary Message of the Old Testament, and 
the book that results is an example of the kind of popularization that 
is still badly needed in theology. It is both simple and true. 

In Chapter 1 we are shown “The Foundations of the Message’ as 
revealed above all in the life and work of Moses, ‘the first missionary 
of whom we have any knowledge’. Dr Rowley has little sympathy 
with those writers (mostly of the last two or three generations) who 
regard Moses as a dim legendary figure of doubtful historicity. 
Here he is presented as ‘the real founder of Old Testament religion’ 
and therefore by his life and teaching providing the foundations of 
the missionary message of the Old Testament. This high valuation 
of Moses will be welcomed by many who are not prepared to follow 
Dr Rowley in his theory that Jehovah was originally the God of the 
Kenites, who adopted the Israelites while they were in Egypt and 
sent Moses to lead them forth from bondage. This theory is here 
presented fairly, and there are some other scholars who support it. 
We cannot help feeling that it would have astounded the various 
writers and compilers of the book of Exodus and that there is much 
to be said on the other side (as in Dr Phythian-Adams’s books) that 
could not be included in a book of the size of the one now before us. 
The next step in Old Testament study may be a higher valuation 
vi Abraham, that sees in him rather than in Jethro the true precursor 
of Moses. 


30 
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Chapter II, ‘Visions of the Goal’, deals with the earlier prophets 
of Israel, and Chapter III, “The Mission and its Method’, with the 
reatest of the ‘missionary’ prophets: Deutero-Isaiah. A notable 
eature of the exposition is the number of passages that Dr Rowley 
gives in an original translation which seems to us to bring out the 
message of this part of the Old Testament vividly and accurately. 
The ground is well-trodden, but none the less important, and our 
author is a good guide who reveals fresh beauties and insights in the 
rophetic books. The so-called Servant-Songs of Isaiah are beauti- 
ully rendered. 

Chapter IV, ‘The Heirs of the Mission’, touches upon such 
later books as Jonah and Malachi (Ruth perhaps deserves more 
than its one brief mention on page 70), but concentrates upon the 
connexion between the missionary message of the Old Testament 
and the missionary community of the New, brought into being by 
Jesus the Messiah. The concluding chapter of a book on the Old 
Testament is always difficult for a Christian to write, because he 
believes that the Old Testament cannot really be understood by itself, 
but must find its fulfilment in the New. But Dr Rowley gives us 
all that we have a right to expect: a new realization of the true nature 
of this fulfilment and a new sense of its glory. 

In these eighty-odd pages we are given a treatment of the theme 
that passes the test for any popular treatment of a big and serious 
subject: it stimulates thought and makes us want to pursue the study 
of the themes introduced. Of these, probably the most important in 
Dr Rowley’s estimation is that of the election of Israel. We are sure 
that he is right, and that the Christian Church, which claims to be the 
New Israel, is at present lacking in missionary zeal because she has 
failed to understand what the Bible means by election and the 

ractical consequences of this belief. In this connexion we wish that 
it had been possible for our author to lay more stress upon the central 

lace of Israel as the People of God in the Old Testament as in the 

ible as a whole. The missionary message of the Old Testament, 
being the Word of God, was creative, forming and reforming the 
Church of the Old Covenant through the centuries until, in the 
fulness of time, there was born within her the Word made Flesh, 
God’s supreme and unique Missionary to the whole race of men. ‘The 
truth about election, as about all the great themes of the Old Testa- 
ment, can only fully be seen in Jesus, and all true election, before and 
since, flows from him. 

Missionary thinking needs more contact with the best theological 
thinking of our time, and Dr Rowley has given real help here, as far 
as the Old Testament is concerned. But technieal theology has 
also something to learn from missionary thinking. Such a book as 
Professor Godfrey Phillips’ The Old Testament in the World Church 
has many things to teach Old Testament scholars and teachers, 
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and it forms an almost essential complement to the book under 
review. 

The Carey Press have given the book an attractive format and 
the printing is clear and accurate. We hope that in future they will 
help librarians (and others) by dating the title pages of their 
publications. 


NorMAN BLow 
LONDON 





ARGUMENTS OF ZIONISM 


HARVEST IN THE DESERT. By Maurice Samuet. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. $3.00. 1944. 


R MAURICE SAMUEL is at all events an honest man. On 
the very first page he warns his readers that his book is all 
coloured by his positive attitude to the Zionist enterprise. And so 
it is. There is no attempt at a sober and objective assessment of the 
present situation. He quotes only those interpretations of the Balfour 
Declaration that are favourable to his case, he is consistently and 
persistently unfair to the British officials, of whom only Sir Arthur 
Wauchope comes in for a modicum of praise, and of his attitude 
to the Arabs the less said the better. He claims that his facts and 
figures are objectively reliable. On the whole they are, but wishful 
thinking leads him at times into statements which are utterly fan- 
tastic—‘Subtracting from Asia Minor its deserts and mountains 
there is room in Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the Hadramaut, etc., 
for a hundred million inhabitants’ (p. 248)—and statements which 
even he in his sober moments must know to be quite untrue—‘The 
revolt against the Jewish homeland has remained the affair of an 
unrepresentative though stubborn and ruthless minority’ (p. 254). 
In the first chapters he describes the early settlers and he un- 
doubtedly succeeds in giving a vivid and moving picture of their 
struggles, setbacks and disappointments, albeit somewhat senti- 
mentalized. And he gives a fair if sketchy account of the Lovers of 
Zion and Herzl and the Halutzim. But when he comes to assess 
poees events he loses all sense of restraint and proportion, and he 
imself admits on page 208 the accusation of bias. He naively 
identifies ‘the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people’ with a Jewish commonwealth or state in which the 
Jews would dominate and the rest of the population be merely a 
minority on sufferance. Because the British officials, as required 
by the Mandate, endeavour to keep a fair balance between Arab 
and Jew, he describes them in terms more befitting Gestapo gangsters 
administering a death camp (p. 295). He denies altogether to the 
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Arabs those principles of justice and democracy which he so stridently 
claims for the Jews. He does not even think it worth mentioning 
that there is a not inconsiderable group of people in the world, 
called Christians, who might conceivably feel that their voice also 
had a right to be heard in determining the future of the Holy Land, 
and when he has to mention Hebrew Christians he stigmatizes them 
with the contemptuous term ‘apostate’. 

Such intemperance of language and utterance does nothing but 
harm to the Jewish cause. It embitters those who are already hostile, 
it alienates those who are indifferent and it renders vastly more 
difficult the task of those Christians who are sincerely seeking the 
welfare of Israel. 

There is another serious defect in the book: “The “truth” about 
the Jewish homeland’, writes Mr Samuel (p. 3), ‘cannot be told by 
someone indifferent or hostile to its fate.’ But the cause of truth is 
not served by giving only the favourable side of the picture and 
omitting everything adverse. Such a well-informed man as Mr 
Samuel must be aware that all is not very happy at present in the 
National Home and that indeed because of tendencies become 
manifest in recent months its whole future is gravely imperilled. 
What about the bitter cleavage between parents and children 
leading boys of fifteen even to commit suicide? What of the political 
intolerance that has impelled the German Jewish settlers to withdraw 
from all co-operation in the Vaad Leumi? What of the jingoistic 
spirit in the schools that is turning out a generation of youngsters 
who glory in violence? These are unpleasant facts and perhaps 
inconvenient for Mr Samuel, but they are nevertheless facts, and 
surely ‘truth’ demands that they be squarely faced and not ignored. 

‘Zion shall be redeemed with justice’, said Isaiah 1. 27. It is a 
grave lack of a sense of justice to anybody except the Jew that spoils 
this in many respects interesting and attractive book. If the narrow, 
domineering nationalism evident in this book is to prevail in Zionist 
counsels, then we stand not at the birth of a new era of promise for 
the Jewish people but at the graveside of an abortive hope. 

These words are written not in a mood of carping criticism but 
out of deep affection for Israel and in the spirit of the apostle who 
admonished us to speak the truth in love. For it is only in so far as 
our Zionist friends can succeed in transcending a petty provincialism 
of spirit and appropriating the grand vision and deep moral teaching 
of the prophets of old that they will be able to lay a true foundation 
for a National Home of which an observer in days to come will be 
able to say: ‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity’. 

GeorcE L. B. SLOAN 

TIBERIAS, PALESTINE 
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‘THE PEOPLE OF THE LAND’ 


Co-OPERATIVE LIVING IN PALESTINE. By HENRIK F. INFIELD. New York: 
Dryden Press. $3.00. 1945. 


ag is surely one of the grimmest ironies of history that the 
Jews, originally and pre-eminently in the teaching of Law 
and Prophets the People of the Land, should be branded to-day as 
usurers and shop-keepers. It is through no fault of their own. For 
long, weary centuries they have been wanderers upon the face of 
the earth, uprooted from their native soil and driven to seek a 
precarious livelihood as the professional traders of the world. The 
nations among whom their lot has been cast have given them at 
best a grudging welcome, have herded them in ghettos and com- 
pelled them to exercise their remarkable gifts mainly in commercial 
pursuits—and then found in their success an excuse for criticism, 
scorn and persecution. A rootless folk in very truth! And yet the 
dream of a homeland has never faded from their hearts. This does 
not mean that Jews everywhere and always have cherished this 
hope: it seemed so remote and unrealizable, to many not too desir- 
able; but like the fire-flowers which spring to life when the 
lumberers have felled the trees and left a countryside bare and 
apparently barren, one of the results of ‘a scorched earth’ has been 
an amazing revival of the Jewish craving for a land of their own. 

A remarkable expression of this spirit is the agricultural develop- 
ment of Palestine by communities of Jewish settlers. The existence 
of such collective settlements is proof of the determination of the 
Jews to ‘dig themselves in’: they have come to stay. Their success 
is a refutation of the anti-semitic jibe that the Jews are essentially 
townsmen: they have shown that they can cultivate the land and 
are not afraid of hard, pioneering work. Not all the Jews in Palestine, 
of course, have gone ‘back to the land’. The habits of many genera- 
tions are not so easily sloughed. The recent development of 
Jerusalem as a centre of Hebrew culture and business and the 
creation of a city like Tel Aviv on the sand-dunes north of Jaffa 
are striking, and some would hold more typical, expressions of 
Jewish enterprise. Nevertheless, no visitor to Palestine can fail to 
be struck by the results achieved by the men and women who have, 
with enviable courage, volunteered to repair the neglect of centuries 
and reclaim the land to fertility and a varied productiveness which 
it has probably never known before. 

Such an experiment (for it is still at this stage) must make a wide 
appeal, not only to Jews and to those who are interested in the 
destiny of Jewry, but to sociologists, to statesmen and to those 
who may hope to find here a hint of the shape that things to come 
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may take in the post-war world. In Dr Henrik F. Infield’s book 
we have a valuable and interesting guide to the subject. The author, 
an Austrian refugee, has the double qualification of being a trained 
sociologist and of having himself, along with his wife, shared the 
life of the Palestinian colonists. He writes, therefore, with know- 
ledge and insight; and while he makes no attempt to conceal his 
personal sympathy, he maintains a notable scientific dispassionate- 
ness. In his treatment of the history of the movement and its 
penn working and development he contrives, without burdening 

is pages, to give a succinct and adequate account of the subject. 
It is not light reading, because Dr Infield has his fellow-students 
constantly in mind; but it is well suited to arrest the attention and 
whet the interest of a wider public. Particularly valuable is his frank 
discussion of the social life of the communities, the problems of 
family life, education and similar topics. 

Legitimate stress is laid upon the practical nature of this experi- 
ment. No doubt love of the land was an underlying motive, 
strengthened by the revolt of the Jewish youth movement against 
urbanism and the ideal of reconstructing society on a basis of 
social justice; but what gave the movement its driving power was 
the critical plight of the Jews. It was born of necessity; and its 
dominant form had a similar origin. The strict communism of the 
fully developed group (Kvutza) is not the working out of a theory, 
it is the result of practical experience: in the circumstances pre- 
vailing, the settlers felt that they had no option but to renounce 
personal profits and eliminate all private ownership within the 
settlement. The same practical idealism is revealed in the basic 
conditions laid down for the tenure of the land occupied by the 
colonists: first, the land, bought by the Jewish National Fund, 
remains inalienably national property; and second, no hired labour 
may be employed. Generous assistance is also given by the Founda- 
tion Fund, but a moderate rate of interest is charged. The financial 
backing of the scheme 1s realistic: the settlers must prove at once 
their personal sincerity and their ability to make good. 

How far have they succeeded? It has been suggested that such 
communities may one day ‘occupy as large a place as the religious 
communities did in the Middle Ages’. That is to dip far into the 
future; and even the measured optimism of Dr Infield may not at 
present be shared by many. There is no denying the immediate 
success of this venture: it leaps to the eye in the striking contrast 
between a typical Jewish settlement and the poverty-stricken 
aspect of a neighbouring Arab village, as well as in the general 
transformation of the countryside wherever Jewish energy and 
enterprise have been at work. Weighty evidence can be adduced 
from those most competent to judge through official experience or 
long residence in Palestine. Several interesting by-products of this 
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success are noteworthy. One is the inevitable reaction in the back- 
ward Arab environment: a spirit of emulation is aroused, and 
there is the natural uplift of a higher form of civilized life with its 
substantial financial resources. Another is the readiness and proved 
capacity of the Kvutza to welcome immigrants and urban unem- 
ployed and train them for work upon the land. Not least is the 
new prestige it has brought to the tillers of the soil: 


The Kvutzist in his visits to town shows nothing of the bumpkin visiting 
the burgess. He is accustomed to being looked up to, first as a manual 
labourer, but more as the moulder of and participant in a new and superior 
form of life. Jewish urban areas in Palestine often look country-wards for 
spiritual life. 

But a query arises in respect of the Palestinian experiment. Is 
the industrial y Pres of the Land secure? Is Tel Aviv indeed a city 
built upon the sand? Will the temporary prosperity created by the 
war be permanent? Even among well-wishers there are searchings of 
heart. Certainly, if the full programme of advanced Zionism is to be 
achieved, it will not be enough for the Jews to dig again the wells 
that their fathers digged. Some such drastic measure seems to be 
called for as Dr Lowdermilk’s Jordan Valley Scheme, to harness 
that remarkable waterway to the service of the whole country. 
Sceptics were at first inclined to smile and put it in a pigeon-hole, 
but there may be second thoughts. Dr Infield finds no occasion to 
adduce the. proposal in support of his argument, and it would appear 
to lay him open to a legitimate criticism. 

A more intimate aspect of the industrial problem is the relation- 
ship between the Jewish settlers and their Arab neighbours and 
competitors in the labour market. Theoretically the Jewish Workers’ 
Association (Histadrut) is Marxist and is prepared to include the 
Arab in the slogan ‘Workers of the World, Unite!’ But in practice 
several factors militate against this spirit of co-operation. ‘There is 
the natural reluctance on the part of the more highly skilled Jews 
to lower their standard of remuneration and living; there is also 
the influence of their ‘economic’ sponsors, acting through the 
Jewish Agency; and there is Zionism. What the final solution of 
this intricate problem will be it is hard to say. Under the constraint 
of war (not to mention its opportunities) the rivalry has been largely 
abated, but recent events in the Near East are certainly disquieting 
and the banked fires may blaze up at any moment. Meantime there 
are certain more hopeful features in the situation, among the rest 
sheer force of circumstances and the human element involved. 
Whatever the future political fate of Palestine, somehow or other 
Jew and Arab will be compelled to find a modus vivendi; and signs 
of practical friendliness are not lacking. Responsible Zionist leaders 
rll to Arab co-operation, and the daily contacts of the settlers 
with their neighbours have their usual result in mutual helpfulness, 
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Dr Infield quotes from personal observation that many of them 
have opened water resources to the Arabs: “The picturesque Arab 
women, bearing earthen vessels (jaras) on their heads can be seen 
early in the morning, as they descend the hills to the Kvutzot 
wells’; and among the beautiful illustrations at the end of his book 
there is a picture of Jewish farmers, assisted by Arabs, harvesting 
Arabs’ grainfields with a modern combine owned by the Jews. 

We come nearer to the quick of the matter when the question 
of family life within the community is raised. As commonly under- 
stood, + is no family life: the children from infancy are reared 
and educated apart from their parents, who visit them at stated 
times of leisure and recreation. Experience, it is argued, proves 
that this leads to a healthier, happier and higher type of relation- 
ship, which is free of the ‘complexes’ and ‘inhibitions’ of the normal 
family and strengthens the social spirit of the community. So 
drastic a change has not been accepted without challenge, and 
many will feel that Dr Infield is not always too happy in his advocacy 
of the system. Is the clan a higher ideal than the family? Is it wholly 
desirable that children should be acclaimed as ‘realists’ or that 
‘they are so attached to the form of life their parents have shaped 
that, paradoxically, they sometimes prefer it to their parents’? 
The type of marriage, too, with its rather cynical acceptance of 
a rabbinical service to ensure legitimacy, seems to imply a lower 
conception of the married life than the highest form that has in 
fact been achieved. Is it not precisely from the tension of the 
ordinary family life that the loftier character emerges? Christians 
can never forget that Jesus preached His Gospel in terms of family 
life that have for ever hallowed that sacred relationship. 

In conclusion, let us briefly set this Jewish enterprise in the 
light of history, not simply as a sociological experiment but as an 
expression of the human spirit. A distinguished American statesman, 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, is quoted as claiming it to be 
‘the translation of the Spirit of the Prophets into tangible reality’ 
and regarding it ‘as the most exciting undertaking in the world— 
a spirit which comes from the olden times, but a spirit which is 
forward-looking’. We would fain believe it true. It is the proud 
claim of the Jews that they seek to establish the Kingdom of God 
here and now: they are realists first and last. That petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer would not falter on their lips: “Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven’. But the prevailing temper of the Kvutzists 
is not spiritual. They read the Old Testament as literature: its 

rophetic message for most of them is out-dated and meaningless. 
if they look back, it is as nationalists claiming the land of their 
fathers: when they look forward—what do they see? To Christian 
eyes there is One Who says: ‘Follow Me!’ He is the Master Realist 
—the Word of God Incarnate! Rightly interpreted there is no 
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more Jewish sentence than this: “The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us’. We have much to learn from these valiant pioneers 
of courage and self-sacrifice; yet one thing is lacking. ‘I tell you,’ 
said a young Irish patriot, ‘the souls of the nations are the thoughts 
of God.’ God had and has a great thought of Israel. Our heart’s 
desire and prayer is, that in this critical hour of the world’s history 
they will learn to think God’s thought after Him. 


W. W. GavuLp 
ABERDEEN 


A STUDY OF ARAB CIVILIZATION 


Tue Arab HeritacE: Edited by NaBin AMIN Faris. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. $3.00. 1944. 


ew attractively produced book is of the ‘Legacy’ type, aiming 

at the interpretation of a whole civilization and representative 
of what is being done by students of Arabic and Islam across the 
Atlantic. As such it is certain to gain the attention of all concerned 
with the Near East of to-day and yesterday. 

Professor Hitti writes a stimulating introductory essay on the 
claims of Arabic for more general recognition. In America the 
deterrents to the study of Arabic are three: the exaggerated difficulty 
of acquisition, the absence of proper incentive and the lack of 
academic tradition (p. 14). Undoubtedly the same holds good for 
our own country. 

The section by Professor Della Vida on pre-Islamic Arabia 
offers reliable guidancealong intricate paths. Long before Muhammad 
there was city life in North as well as South Arabia. By the fourth 
century of our era, however, the older civilization had largely dis- 
appeared. This was the mediaeval age of Arabia (p. 41)—a suggestive 
idea. The importance of the Nabataean kingdom before this period 
began is stressed by Professor Della Vida. He ends with a im for 
a beginning of excavation in Arabia. 

Professor Obermann’s contribution on Islamic origins deals with 
the vexed question of the ideology of the Qur’an. He concludes that 
the largest contribution comes from Judaism (p. 96), especially the 
Aggada, Midrash and liturgy. The word Qur’an may have been 
coined by the Jews of al-Hijaz as an equivalent of the Hebrew migra’ 
(p. 85), and similarly Hadith for ’aggada (p. 112). The Night of 
Power (Lailatu’ 1-Qadr) was possibly suggested by the ‘Night of 
Weeks’ of the Jews (p. 90). He gives interpretations of the passages 
2:73 (P- 77) 52:2 (p. 84), 19:38 and 43:65 (p. 97), 50:19 (p. 103), 
50:16 (p. 106), 92:8 (p. 108) and 56:80 (pp. 113-4) which should be 
studied. The essay represents an original attempt to deal with the 
problem. 
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Dr Gustav von Grunebaum writes one of the best sections of 
the book, on Arabic poetry from A.D. 500-1000. It is a concise and 
informative treatment of the subject. The author speaks of al-Asha 
as ‘the supreme master of language among the pre-Islamic poets’ and 
allows the authenticity of Shanfara’s great Lamiyatu’ |-Arab (p. 126). 

The editor has contributed a short study of al-Ghazzali. Of 
particular interest is his summary of a work by al-Ghazzali in 
which intention is insisted on as the first rule of conduct (p. 149). 
This is like Abelard’s view, expressed in his Ethics. Dr Faris thinks 
it not unlikely that al-Ghazzali had access to the writings of St Paul 
(p. 151). Comparing al-Ghazzali and Aquinas (pp. 156-7), Dr Faris 
is under a heavy obligation to Guillaume’s words (Legacy of Islam, 
PP- 274-5): ) 

The crusading movement is discussed by Professor LaMonte. 
He is concerned to stress the secular rather than the religious aspect 
of the wars. 

Professor Savage relates the visit of Ogier of Anglure to the Near 
East on pilgrimage. 

Dr Edward Jurji has brought enthusiasm to his task of describing 
the course of Arab scientific thought. He has drawn extensively on 
Meyerhof’s essay in The Legacy of Islam (cited in his bibliography), 
which for whole paragraphs he quotes practically verbatim, thus : 


pp. 234-5=Meyerhof, Legacy, pp. 347-9. (Toledo, Sicily, 
Palermo); p. 243=Meyerhof, p. 351. (Guy de Chauliac, 
Lanfranchi of Milan); p. 244=Meyerhof, p. 352. (Roger 
Bacon); p. 248=Meyerhof, pp. 352-3. (Paracelsus); p. 249= 
Meyerhof, p. 353. (Rhazes and others). 


Bar Hebraeus was not Primate of the Syrian Jacobite Church 
(p. 221) but Maphrian. 

Professor Ettinghausen discusses Islamic art in relation to ‘four 
basic concepts—the fear of the forthcoming Day of Judgment, the 
submission to the all-powerful Allah, the basic importance of the 
Koran as the Arabic manifestation of the heavenly Book, and the 
human aspect of Muhammad’ (p. 254), with an interesting develop- 
ment. We might have more about the ‘full integration of the arts 
and crafts’ in the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods, mentioned at the 


end ie 265). 
is important book will have its place among major attempts 
to interpret the diversity of Arab and Muslim life to the West. 


D. M. DuNLop 


GLasGow UNIVERSITY 
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THE JAPANESE MIND AND ITS REMAKING 


Untit THey Eat Stones. By Russett Brings. Philadelphia and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott. $3.00. 1944. 

Japanese Mivirarism: Its Cause AND Cure. By JoHN McGILvrey MakI. 
New York: Knopf. $3.00. 1945. 


S tee two books are reviewed together because they both 

discuss one of the burning questions of the hour: the Japanese 
mind and its remaking. The title of Mr Brines’s book is derived from 
a Japanese battle slogan indicative of the determination of the 
Japanese to continue the present struggle until it is necessary to 
gnaw stones. To the student of the Japanese mentality it offers much, 
but unfortunately only sixty pages of this very readable book are 
devoted directly to the subject. 

The author, who was an Associated Press correspondent in 
Japan and the Philippines, was interned in Manila and later in 
Shanghai. His book is not a personal experience story, however, 
but a well-executed attempt to piece out a firsthand picture of 
Japan’s rule of her southern empire. It is particularly valuable 
because of the picture which emerges of the pattern used by the 
Japanese for ruling conquered peoples. This corresponds with what 
we know of their methods closer at hand, but on the whole the 

rogramme for the Philippines and the ‘southern regions’ seems far 
ess vicious than that for China. The place of religious propaganda 
in such a programme and the co-operation of Christian leaders in it 
merit our closest thought. 

Mr Brines’s analysis of the thought patterns of the Japanese and 
the education which prepared the people to assume the responsi- 
bility of imperial expansion is, on the whole, sound, although faulty 
in details—and has been better expressed by other writers. His story 
of the rise and fall of Tojo is well told. With Tojo, ‘one man dictator- 
ship . . . had been smashed. The country returned to the more 
familiar governmental pattern of group dictatorship from behind 
the scenes ruling through the emperor’. It is this pattern that 
westerners have such difficulty in understanding, but which repre- 
sents so fully the workings of the Japanese political mind. According 
to the author, in the present situation the emperor is the key person. 
“The emperor’s name has been used in the past to justify or extend 
the militarists’ control. Never, however, has he conferred authority 
so definitely on the military junta.’ 

Mr John McGilvrey Maki, a Japanese-American adopted as a 
baby by a Caucasian couple, approaches the tremendously important 
subject of his book as any American teacher attempting to explain 
the Japanese enigma to the students of a college class would approach 
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it. The insights gained by long residence in the country, by a boyhood 
spent in a Japanese family, or by mental immersion in Japanese 
literature, are absent. His excellent book is scholarly, painstaking, 
thorough and somewhat pedestrian. His aim is to demonstrate the 
historical conditioning of the modern Japanese mind. The eight 
chapters of his elosely written 258-page book show how from the 
earliest times Japan has been dominated by a political oligarchy, 
its economy controlled by a small economic oligarchy, and the 
machinery of its government in the hands of a military oligarchy. 
The réle of the emperor as an integral part of the structure of 
Japanese politics, the selective nature of the Japanese adoption of 
foreign culture and the authoritarian character of the governmental 
structure are seen as further influences in creating the modern 
military mind. The last two chapters are devoted to a careful study 
of the background of the war and to a glimpse at post-war problems. 

Mr Maki agrees with Mr Brines that ‘the Japanese people, if 
freed from bondage, possess attributes which could be used for the 
benefit of their own country and all Asia. This freedom can come 
only through a comprehensive programme of re-education, designed 
not to cram democracy down their throats but to give them mental 
equipment to break the cocoon of feudalism themselves’. Mr Maki 
adds to Mr Brines’s essentially contemporaneous study a needed 
corrective in the form of historical perspective. The Japanese 
militarism of which he writes is not the ‘military clique’ so often 
referred to in the popular press, but ‘really a way of life and set of 
values held by the Japanese not because they are born with them 
but because they have inherited them from centuries of historical 
development’. Both men agree that the process of re-education will 
be difficult and long. In Mr Brines’s words, ‘if in two generations we 
can eliminate the militarist training of centuries, we shall be doing 
well’. Neither gives due regard to the resilience of the Japanese 
mind, the openness of the people to new ideas, their love. to be ‘in 
the swim’ and the toughness with which through the centuries they 
have stood against the final demands of authority. For centuries 
the ‘military mind’ was achieved only by the élite—it is only in 
recent years that it has become universalized—but throughout all 
the changes of history the Japanese civilian has been ruled by self- 
interest and group interest. 

Mr Maki, in his final chapter, deals in a thorough manner with 
post-war social, economic and political problems. He sees revolution 
as possible but not very probable. He advocates the abdication of 
the present emperor but the retention of the institution of the throne, 
believing that it is possible that the emperor can be ‘denaturized’ 
by a process of humanization. 

Excellent as are these books, their authors neglect to take into 
account many deeply rooted Japanese characteristics; they disregard 
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the fact that under modern education the inherited thought patterns 
of the educated Japanese were badly broken, in many cases, shattered; 
and they omit to mention the internal revolution in thought and 
habits imposed upon the people by their rulers during the decisive 
decade between 1931 and 1941. ‘The traditionalists succeeded in 
reincarnating the militarist mind in the people, but after tremendous 
effort and at great cost. The studies that have been made of this 
immediate pre-war decade lead us to believe that there will be 
surprises awaiting any group that attempts to re-educate the Japanese. 
Two unknown but vital factors which neither author deals with— 
the extent to which the influences of Westernism had already 
corroded the inherited mental patterns, and the degree to which the 
people as a whole may not have swallowed the theories of the ideolo- 
gists—may in the end be the ones that will determine the reaction 
of the people to post-war reconstruction. 


WIL.LIs CuyurcH LAMOTT 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





KOREA UNDER JAPANESE RULE 


MoperN Korea—A Stupy oF SoOcIAL AND EcoNomiIc CHANGES UNDER 
JAPANESE RULE. By ANDREW J. GrajDANZEV. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. $4.00. 1945. 


N his preface the author writes: 


I do not expect all readers will agree with my conclusions. . . . Those 
easily impressed with ‘material progress’ may feel I have been too unsym- 
pathetic with Japan’s achievements. Others who under the influence of 
war-time emotion see the Japanese as sub-human monsters may not 
appreciate the record of such development as has occurred in Korea under 
Japanese rule. . . . I have presented the facts: others who would draw 
different conclusions will have to take these facts into account. 


His claim must be allowed. 

The author has clearly had particular facilities for access to the 
literature about Korea; and he makes frequent reference to the 
official annual reports of the Government-General of Korea (‘Fairy 
Tales from Korea’ as the late Mr Young, Editor of the Kobe Chronicle, 
mordantly described them). While Mr Grajdanzev does not regard 
them as such, he emphasizes the need for care in the analysis of the 
statistics there recorded, and shows how different many of our con- 
clusions must be from those drawn for us in these official reports. 

In seeking to assess Korea’s present status in regard to amenities 
and modernization, Mr Grajdanzev very properly takes 0 wee rather 
than the wealthier western democracies as his standard of com- 
parison. He points out that climatically, agriculturally and ethnically 
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the two countries are close together. Even by Japan’s standards 
Korea’s situation is shown to be very poor; but in making his com- 
parisons the author omits, perhaps inadvertently, to mention the 
important fact that Japan had an enormous start on Korea thirty 
ears ago. Even had Japan (as she has not) ‘loved her neighbour as 
erself’ these thirty years, that great initial difference in standards 
could not have been abolished in the time. 

The unctuous claims of Japanese propagandists, and even of 
some foreign observers, recorded in this book, as to Japanese altruism 
towards Korea make strange readings these days. No impartial 
observer could, it would seem, deny that Mr Grajdanzev has demon- 
strated that Japan’s annexation and administration of Korea were 
dominated by one controlling motive—Japanese self-interest—and, 
finally, by the motive of Japanese imperial dictation and expansion. 

This reviewer does not count himself among those too easily 
impressed with material progress as a summum bonum, but he believes 
that Korea incidentally obtained a good deal more benefit from 
Japan’s material modernization than the author is prepared to allow. 
The author speaks of ‘the naive belief that ports, railways and light- 
houses in themselves represent welfare’. If, with Kant, we believe 
that ‘there is nothing always and altogether good but a good will’ 
then of course we cannot say that ports, railways and lighthouses 
are ‘good’; but—‘welfare’? Is not that exactly what these are— 
‘faring’ somewhat better in this vale of poverty, feebleness, darkness 
and separation? 

There dwells in the reviewer’s mind the picture of Korea’s quite 
appalling poverty in 1911. Poverty of material, of news, of contacts, 
of health, of communications, of prospect. And in spite of the 
selfishness in motive and the profit in fact-to the Japanese, in spite 
too of the new slums in Fusan and Seoul and even of the new gaols 
and brothels, this reviewer is inclined to estimate that there was, by 
and large, some ‘welfare’ in Korea and to Koreans. Yet in contrast 
he recalls the pathetic procession of Korean villagers, not only men 
but distracted mothers and crying children too, dispossessed by the 
pressure of the new poverty and making their tragic exodus from 
their homeland to seek such meagre and precarious livelihood as 
might be found in the factories and mines of Japan. 

There is another issue little noted by the author, but of damning 
import. Japanese rule in Korea under the last Governor-General 
ne the war, Minami, spelt the complete denial of natural human 
rights and liberties, so that ancient Korean families were compelled 
to give up their historic names and to substitute Japanese names; 
and Korean Christians were persecuted for refusing to violate their 
consciences and compromise their holy Faith in obeisance at the 
shrines of Japan’s tutelary gods. By such misconduct of government, 
Japan forfeited all claim to direct the destinies of other peoples. 
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But the present reviewer believes that none who knew the old 
status would put back the clock. Those whose faith reveals to them 
the fact that God rules and over-rules in history are assured that, in 
the poignant experience to Korea of her annexation and attempted 
assimilation by Japan, that country was the instrument in the hand 
of the ‘celestial surgeon’ for stabbing Korea ‘wide awake’. 

A reviewer who has lived under the harsh tyranny of Terauchi 
and Hashigawa and under the persecutions of Minami cannot allow 
(as the author more than suggests) that Saito did not bring a new 
spirit and atmosphere. True, Saito was a servant of Imperial Japan, 
but a man of humane and liberal ways, the best proof of which is 
that he paid for them with his life at the hand of Japanese ‘super 
patriots’ and war lords. 

Mr Grajdanzev raises the important question of Korea’s ability 
to be self-governing. He assembles facts and statistics to show her 

hysical and population qualifications. Those of us who have known 
oars long and honourable history and the quite remarkable 
capacities and abilities of the present-day Korean, do not doubt her 
right to and her ability for self-government. But the millennium will 
not arrive in Korea with independence day. There will be many 
factions and many set-backs. 

If the severe treatment of all former ‘collaborators’ with the 
Japanese were put into effect, it would be a matter of dealing severely 
with twenty million persons. There were, it is true, a few near 
Quislings who should be treated accordingly, but it should be 
remembered that the Korean situation was very different from that 
in invaded European countries. The Japanese government was the 
de facto and de jure government, recognized (under duress it is true) 
even by the former Korean government and by all the world. Many 
Koreans in Japanese government employ served the government 
faithfully, as in the circumstances they were bound to do, but always 
with the hope and purpose that what they were learning of govern- 
ment administration might one day be used for a free Korea. 

The old Korean landlords come in for some hard and well- 
deserved criticism, though the author’s proposal for their disposses- 
sion seems a little too simplified. If Russian Communism takes over, 
then doubtless there will be collective farming; but that way should 
not be imposed from without by Russia; nor could it consistently be 
imposed by democracies who have not yet solved the landownership 
question for themselves. 

Mr Grajdanzev’s book makes it clear beyond all question that in 
the past Japan, China, Russia, America, Britain have all been deeply 
interested in Korea. Geography does not change and the stream of 
history rolls on in the same general direction; and it is clear that all 
those countries will be more than ever concerned with Korea in the 
future and Korea with them. 
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All of us have reason to be grateful to Mr Grajdanzev for the 
contribution he has made, involving much labour and research. 
Those of us who have seen the power of Christ at work already in 
Korea and in the Orient in general will be the more resolved to bring 
His energies of forgiving power, of reconciling good-will and of 
creative living to the difficult problem of Korea’s national and 
international future. 


CHARLES I. McLAREN 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 





CHINA’S WARTIME POLITICS 


Cuina’s WaRTIME POLITICS, 1937-1944. By LAawrENCE K. ROSINGER. 
: i » 1937-1944. by 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. $2.00. 1945. 


gg a 68-page summary it is not possible to give a complete record 

of these first eight years of war, but the author has done better 
than most writers in making a well-rounded, objective, historical 
review of the tangled web of China’s wartime politics. When the 
aggressions of Japan made the danger of war imminent, China was 
in no condition to fight. There was statesmanship in Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s statement in 1935: ‘We shall not forsake peace 
until there is no hope of peace.’ Less than two years later he said: 
‘Soldiers, the supreme moment has come. With one heart and 
purpose advance. Drive out the unspeakably evil invaders and bring 
about the rebirth of our nation.’ 

The three chapters of this book bring out the four major political 
problems which China has faced since 1911. 

The most pressing need was for internal unity. First, the war 
lords and provinces had to be brought into line. In each case this 
was accomplished by “economic construction, military pressure and 
very skilful political manceuvring’. The struggle between the Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang has gone on through the years, at 
times with close co-operation in the war effort if not in government, 
and at other times with open hostility. A common ground for real 
unity has not been found. 

United resistance to Japan was a second necessity. No one who 
was in China at Christmastime in 1936 can forget the wave of loyalty 
to the Generalissimo, as the symbol of a united China, which swept 
over the country, north and south, when he was set free at Sian. 
In 1937 there was a strong rallying of all classes to the support of 
war with Japan. This resistance spirit has been maintained with 
some inevitable drop in moral through the dark years of defeats, 
the defection of Wang Ching Wei and the advance of Japan in 1944 


when even Chungking was threatened. 
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The relation of China with foreign countries has always been a 
roblem. In the early years of the war, Russia gave a large amount of 
de not to the Communists but to the National Government. At 
three critical times the United States came forward with loans. There 
have been delicate situations, as in Sinkiang where the Russians 
withdrew in 1942 and China rushed in settlers the following year. 
The author brings out the fact that China’s internal relations ‘are 
affected markedly by the attitude of foreign powers since the forward- 
looking groups in the Kuomintang advocate close relations with the 
Western powers, especially the United States, while the reactionary 
elements in the main have opposed such a policy’. Thus the closing 
of the Burma Road in 1940 cut the ground from under the feet of 
the Chinese who advocated closer relations with the West. Russia, 
the United States and Britain have shown concern that Chinese 
unity be preserved and strengthened both in the war and in the 
post-war period. 

The growth of constitutional government is the fourth move- 
ment. The chapter on ‘Chungking and Political Change’ states that 
‘constitutional rule is a symbol of the goal for which China is fight- 
ing’. A draft constitution was adopted in 1931. Revision has been 
going on since that time and now a constitutional convention is 
to be held in November 1945. These war years have emphasized the 
danger of one-party rule and autocratic control. There is a demand 
for a constitution whereby China will formally recognize the legality 
of groups outside the Kuomintang. 

An interesting discussion is given of Chiang Kai-shek as dictator. 
Chinese conditions impose important checks upon him, so that while 
‘in theory he can always have his way, in practice he is confronted 
by sharp limitations on his power’. In actual operation the govern- 
ment is a coalition of many different personal leaders and supporting 
groups. These cliques cannot get along without the Generalissimo, 
but he knows that if he weakens them too greatly his government 
will be undermined. A westerner finds it hard to appreciate these 
factors, which are basic to an understanding of Chinese politics. 

So, too, the People’s Political Council is a unique institution. 
Its sharp criticism of the government in September 1944 helped 
to bring about cabinet changes. 

Fourteen historical documents form the last half of the book. 
They are a useful collection. Some are landmarks on China’s journey 
toward freedom and democracy. 


RowLanp M. Cross 
New York, N.Y. 


31 
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CHINA IN PERSPECTIVE 


Cuina Takes Her Prace. By Cart Crow. New York: Harper. 1944. 
$2.75. 


P geo main value of this book lies in its sense of perspective. It 

might well be made ‘required reading’ of all who plunge into 
the present hectic Chinese scene unprepared either intellectually or 
spiritually for what they will find there. 

In no sense is it a history of the thirty-three years that elapsed 
between the author’s arrival in China, on the very verge of the 
revolution against the Manchus, and the time when it was written. 
It is a book for the man in the street, impressionistic, spotty in its 
coverage of territory and of event, inaccurate in matters of detail 
and spelling of Chinese names, personal in its narrative. Yet, even 
for those (of whom the reviewer is one) whose experience with China 
covers approximately the same period, it has the value of reminding 
them of the real changes for the better that have taken place since 
the decadent Manchu empire gave way to the embryonic ‘republic’. 

It is evident, as in Mr Crow’s earlier books, that he likes the 
Chinese people without ignoring their faults, that he is inclined to 
be charitable toward mistakes and failures and that he is incurably 
optimistic about the eventual emergence of China as a great and 
strong nation in which American enterprise will have fair oppor- 
tunity. He does not emphasize corruption and venality in governing 
circles as so many recent short-term critics do, and he pays his 
respects to the laudatory books and magazine articles, ‘dripping 
with so much praise that I, for one, could never take them seriously’ 
that have come from visitors to Yenan. Yet the book is essentially 
objective journalistic reporting of almost a lifetime spent in one of 
the most interesting countries on earth. 

He points out that while China has suffered greatly, her economic 
recovery is likely to be quicker than that of more highly industrialized 
areas because ‘the soil of China constitutes her wealth’. One striking 
statement is that before 1937 ‘there were never as many factory 
workers in China as in Jersey City, nor as many motor cars as in 
Westchester County’. 

Expressing his own conviction that the government of China 
will eventually be democratic, he goes on: 


It would be idle to pretend that it is at the present time, and incorrect 
to assume that the present government sets a pattern for the future. It was 
organized, following many years of civil war, at a time when political unity 
was most desirable and has been continued as a wartime government with 
political unity a necessity. It is actually a provisional government, set up 
and continued during periods of national emergency. And in spite of its 
dictatorial character, it is the most representative government that China 
has ever known. 
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Recent events tend to confirm his prophecy that in due season 
that provisional government will itself make provision for being 
superseded by a more permanent and more representative one. 


Wynn C. FAIRFIELD 
New York, N.Y. 





JUSTICE FOR JAPANESE AMERICANS 


PREJUDICE: JAPANESE AMERICANS, SYMBOL OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE. By 
Carey McWILLI1aAMs. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown. $3.00. 1944. 


1 faa So racial conflict is rearing its ugly head, this study 

of the anti-Japanese movement centring in California 
should be of value, because it lays bare the motivations and methods 
likely to prevail elsewhere. The three driving forces in the movement 
have been: fear of Japan as a strong power, jealous for its nationals 
abroad; the ambition of politicians grasping at a vote-getting but 
‘safe’ issue; and the profit motive among certain agricultural and 
business interests. It may be said in passing that the chief difference 
between the earlier agitation against the Chinese immigrants and 
that against the Japanese was the absence of the first motive in the 
case of China. 

As to the methods employed by the agitators, Mr McWilliams 
shows that they have been: to find a scapegoat which exercised 
little political influence—the alien Japanese being ‘ineligible to 
citizenship’; to circulate distorted propaganda, appealing to the 
chauvinism or the self-interest of white voters; to make common 
cause, in Congress, with racists of the southern states; to arouse 
hatred toward Japanese residents by means of muck-raking hearings 
by legislative commissions; and to amass ready-made resolutions 
from politically or economically motivated bodies. 

This volume is on the whole the best study of the California 
anti-Japanese movement yet published. Although the material does 
not follow a strictly logical pattern, it falls into four main parts: 
first, the background from 1g00 to Pearl Harbour; second, the 
evacuation and relocation, and the psychological reactions of the 
evacuees; third, the tactics of the unscrupulous groups whom Mr 
McWilliams aptly calls ‘manufacturers of race prejudice’, for ‘race 
prejudice is not indigenous in California: it is manufactured there’; 
and fourth, the future outlook. The last chapter, called Epilogue, 
resembles a caudal appendage. The disreputable methods and motives 
of the agitators are properly given chief emphasis, but no mention 
is made of the nation-wide campaign for civil rights and Americanism 
carried on by church groups, the Committee on American Principles 
and Fair Play, the Friends Service Committee and the American 
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Civil Liberties Union—all of whom were controlled by a regard for 
the truth which was conspicuously wanting in the opposition. The 
evacuees themselves and War Relocation Authority officials have 
repeatedly acknowledged the extraordinary services, both religious 
and social, rendered the evacuees by thousands of individual 
Christian men and women, as well as by national and local church 
federations and Christian associations, and by the Protestant Church 
Commission for Japanese Service. The War Relocation Authority 
itself is given deserved praise for its personnel and its democratic 
administration. 

The author has long been a liberal, a doughty champion of social 
justice, but he more than once disclosed a presumably unconscious 
illiberal bias against Christians, notably in his cynical references to 
Dr Sidney L. Gulick and the Federal Council of Churches’ attempts 
at bettering American—Japanese relations. If Dr Gulick at times 
made a too indulgent interpretation of Japan’s policies, he was in 
the company of no less eminent publicists than Henry W. Taft, 
George W. Wickersham, John H. Finley and Elihu Root. It is 
especially surprising that Mr McWilliams should disparage Dr 
Gulick’s invention of the quota basis for immigration, in face of 
the judgment of a host of authorities. I know of no ground for the 
charge that Dr Gulick had argued ‘that Japan must solve its popula- 
tion problem by sending immigrants throughout the world’ (p. 283). 
Certainly, Gulick’s volume Toward Understanding fapan (1935), 
shows that Japan’s food supply will ‘keep ahead of her population 
for at least a quarter of a century’ (p. 66). 

On the other hand, the author does full justice to a number of 
truly un-American fomenters of hostility toward resident Japanese, 
and to the assortment of unscrupulous politicians and publicity- 
seekers who have found good ‘pickings’ in race-baiting. He also 
pillories General DeWitt for his obvious racial bias against persons 
of Japanese extraction, and for the flimsy justification of indis- 
criminate evacuation contained in the General’s ‘Final Report’. The 
letters of Nisei evacuees reproduced by Mr McWilliams are at once 
revelations of the tragic effects of the evacuation experience and of 
the choice qualities which these brown citizens can contribute to 
the nation. 

It is to be hoped that a second printing of this book will be called 
for, and if so, the story should be rounded out by describing the 
process of resettlement after the lifting by the War Department, 
in December 1944, of the order excluding the evacuees from the 
West Coast, and by appraising the decision of the Supreme Court 
that detention of the evacuees in the Relocation Centres was illegal. 
Also calling for mention are the dissenting opinions registered on 
December 18th, 1944, by three Supreme Court justices that the 
evacuation itself was unconstitutional. Although the Act placing 
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China on the immigration quota and granting the right of natural- 
ization to resident Chinese was passed a year before this volume 
appeared, for some reason the author has overlooked it; yet this . 
breach in the dike has a vital bearing on future American policy 
toward the now debarred peoples of Asia, including the Japanese. 
There is much room for improvement in the index. It consists 
exclusively of proper names, so that one is at a loss to locate such 
salient points as Assimilation, Espionage, Political and Economic 
Motivation and Discrimination. A list of works cited also would be 
useful. 
GALEN M. FISHER 
ORINDA, CALIFORNIA 
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CITIZENSHIP FOR THE ABORIGINES. A NATIONAL ABORIGINAL POLICY. 
By A. P. Etxin. Sydney: Australasian Publishing Company. 


38. 1944. 


i this short book of 109 pages, Professor Elkin has done something 

which was urgently needing to be done. And he speaks with 
authority on the Aborigines of Australia. We know that he works 
in close association with the governments and the churches of 
‘Australia, and is a member of the National Missionary Council 
of Australia. We trust that both governments and churches will 
give earnest heed to his message. 

This is a book of great practical value. In the introduction, 
Professor Elkin expresses the hope that the Aborigines may at length 
be recognized under the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and the hope also that all concerned with the control and 
the welfare of the Aborigines will agree upon the goal to be reached, 
namely, that we are helping the Aborigines to realize and fit them- 
selves for their Australian citizenship. 

After a brief summary of opinion and policy up to the outbreak 
of war, the author proceeds to deal with the situation as it is in 1944. 

Recognizing that there are fundamental differences between 
Aboriginal culture and western civilization, that contact between 
them is inevitable and that very difficult sociological and psycho- 
logical situations are involved, he sets forth the general principles 
which should be observed in all policies and methods. These general 
principles are: 

1. Group or community life is of fundamental importance to 
persons of Aboriginal descent. 

2. Health and a soundly balanced diet are essential for cultural 
advance. 
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3. The maintenance and increase of the Aborigines depend 
basically on the health of the mothers. 

4. The status and dignity of women should be raised. 

5. The status of employment for persons of Aboriginal descent 
should be the same as for Australians in general. 

6. An understanding of the How and Why of the processes of 
civilization and of Australian life is necessary for progress towards 
and in citizenship. 

7. Effective education must be related to social and economic 
opportunity. 

8. Justice on a democratic basis is essential in all our relations 
with Aborigines. 

g. Security must be provided in the transition stages from 
Aboriginal to European culture, from nomadism to citizenship. 

10. The spiritual life of the Aborigines should be respected. 


It will be found that, in the administrative documents of the 
Australian governments, these principles are recognized and 
accepted, but it is in the practical application of them that we have 
made such lamentable failure. Dr W. E. H. Stanner declares: 


Australian native policy is a curious mixture of high intention and laudible 
objectives, almost unbelievably mean finance, an incredibly bad local 
administration, and an obstinate concentration on lines of policy which 
150 years of experience have made suspect. 


Something of this can be seen from a comparison of the amounts 
spent on the Aboriginal in different countries. In the United States 
of America the amount is £23 per head; in Canada it is £11 per 
head; and in Australia it is £3, 3s. per head. 

From a statement of principles, Professor Elkin goes on to set 
out a national policy for Aborigines—its aims, its methods and its 
administration. His final chapter on the policy deals with the réle of 
missions. He advocates the closest co-operation between the govern- 
ments and missions. The missions are in the key positions for dealing 
with the Aborigines in the isolated and marginal regions, for doing 
essential protective, ‘buffer’ and educational work. Here is his state- 
ment of the missions’ réle under the policy set forth: 


The work which the Missions should do for the Administration—thatis 
for the Nation—includes health (care of the sick, prevention of illness by 
hygiene, diet and child care), feeding of the indigent and aged, and educa- 
tion. By education is meant all its forms and ramifications which apply in 
the particular area, so that the people will become self-supporting, and also 
prepared for contact with our economic life and culture, and eventually for 
citizenship. In particular special attention should be paid to agriculture and 
animal husbandry, so that the Aborigines will learn gradually to lead a 
settled village life. Along with this must go training in carpentry, plumbing, 
iron-working and such crafts which are required in settled life, and which 
will stand them in good stead in the larger world. 
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A closing chapter on ‘What is an Aborigine?’ should be carefully 
studied. 

That the whole matter dealt with in this book is of supreme 
importance is manifest from the questions which persist after its 
perusal. These are: Do the governments and people of Australia 
think of the Aborigines otherwise than as ‘niggers’? Do the people of 
Australia, even the people of the churches of Australia, believe that 
the Aborigines can become worthy citizens of the Commonwealth? 
Have the people of Australia to-day the will to bring the Aborigines 
into a co-operative fellowship with themselves for the development of 
Australia? Are the people of Australia willing to give the Aborigines 
the fullest opportunity to fit themselves for their own place and their 
own work in the life of Australia? A close study of this book should 
help towards answers to these questions. 

H. C. MATTHEW 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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Christ in Congo Forests. NORMAN GruBB (London: Lutterworth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1945.) As the era of modern missions moves on into 
its second century, and the churches resulting from those missions 
begin to take their place alongside their older sisters, the call to 
adventure and the thrill of pioneering gives place to ‘the daily round, 
the common task’. But this account of thirty years’ work is a return 
to the earlier manner. Projected at the beginning of the last world 
war in a distant part of Belgian Congo, the mission met rapid 
success. But mass movements were followed by backslidings, and 
then began a slower advance, more training and use of African 
helpers and now expansion through African effort. In a recent book, 
After C. T. Studd, Mr Grubb sketched the remarkable development 
of the World-wide Evangelization Crusade after. the death of its 
founder, C. T. Studd, and the opening of new missions in many 
parts of the world. This book gives the story of the first of these 
ventures—the Heart of Africa Mission—into which Studd threw 
his tremendous energy for the last eighteen years of his life till he 
died in harness in 1931—and a remarkable story it is. 


B. D. G. 


China’s Health Problems. By SzEMING Sze. (Washington: Chinese 
Medical Association, P.O. Box 6096. $1.00. 3rd Ed. 1944.) Doctor 
Sze has put us all in his debt by preparing a third edition of this 
important book. He has had the help of several medical leaders in 
China active in the Commission on Medical Education, as well as of 
Professor Wu Hsien, biochemist of the Peiping Union Medical 
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College in the matter of nutrition, and the co-operation of Doctors 
J. Heng Liu and C. K. Chu, drawn from their report in June 1943 
to the United Nations conference on food and agriculture. No report 
like this can go too long without revision. One of its most important 
features is the attention given in Chapter V to the work of the Com- 
mission on Medical Education. This Commission is made up of 
doctors of the leading medical colleges, together with officials of the 
Ministry of Education, the National Health Administration and the 
Army Medical Administration. It supervises medical schools and 
prepares recommendations on the basis of which the Minister of 
Education draws up new laws and regulations. Page 38 contains an 
excellent summary and classification of the medical colleges now at 
work in China. Of this number six are national university colleges, 
six are independent colleges and three rank as medical schools. 
There are five provincial institutions and ten private medical 
teaching institutions. This last group includes the institutions 
established by Christian missions, one of them the medical college 
of Aurora University, a Roman Catholic institution. There is one 
Women’s Medical College in Shanghai. After the war the question 
will arise whether this institution may not be merged with St John’s 
University Medical College in the same city. 

E. H. H. 


Wanless of India—Lancet of the Lord. By LittiaN Emery 
Wan ess. (Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. $3.00. 1944.) Here we 
have the record of an intrepid, devoted surgeon, who gave his life to 
Miraj, Western India. Full of faith and resourcefulness, untiring in 
work, he became ‘Wanless, the miracle-worker’. Not only did he 
build up a hospital and medical school, but established outposts in 
the countryside, so that the whole area was covered with health 
units. The best writing in the book is in two central chapters. One 
contains the story of the epidemic of bubonic plague, and the battle 
which Wanless fought to introduce preventive measures and vaccina- 
tion after he accepted the post of Sanitary Inspector and Medical 
Officer for the State of Miraj. His success in fighting plague brought 
government aid in erecting a modern hospital on a twelve-acre site. 
The other is the story of famine. They prayed ‘for strength to endure 
the sight of child starvation. That grotesque, bulging stomach which 
loomed and leered like a mocking taunt; yet was starkly empty as a 
drum. The tiny, protruding rib bones; skinny, knobbled legs with 
shamelessly revealed bone structure; and above all, the eyes.. . 
blameless, innocent, suffering, not understanding—yet not condemn- 
ing... the awful, conscience-stabbing eyes of a starving child’. Those 
of us who had the privilege of working with Wanless are grateful for 
this stirring story. 


H. H. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, has recently visited Australia and New Zealand, 
and we welcome the record of his impressions of that visit which he 
contributes. 























The Rev. FRANK BALCHIN is a China missionary of the London 
Missionary Society and is now on furlough in Britain. 





The Rev. C. STANLEY SMITH, Ph.D., Vice-President of Nanking 
Theological Seminary, is at present on the staff of the Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Rev. Lynpon Harries has served for ten years in the 
Masasi diocese of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa and 
is now preparing at the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies for research work into the linguistic and phonetic structure 
of the Kikuyu language in Kenya. 





The Rev. C. Dermotr Monanan is at work in Hyderabad, 
India, with the Methodist Missionary Society, and has been closely 
associated with the work of the Hyderabad State Christian Council 
committee on social customs. 





Mrs R. M. Gray, K.-i-H., is Chairman of the Missionary Settle- 
ment for University Women, Bombay, and has been in close touch 
with it for over thirty years. 





| The Rev. Georce L. B. Stoan, of the Church of Scotland 
mission at Tiberias, Palestine, is Chairman of the Near East Christian 
Council. He contributes a book review as well as an article. 





The Rev. RoBert Smitu, who follows up an earlier article which 
appeared in the July 1944 issue of the Review, is Associate Director 
of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews. 





Mr L. J. Lewis, who has made a special study of the use of 
visual aids during his service with the Church Missionary Society 
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in Nigeria, is at present engaged on research work at the Colonial 
Department of the Institute of Education, London. 





Book reviews are by: the Rev. J. S. WHALE, D.D., Headmaster 
of Mill Hill School, who concludes a series of reviews of the succes- 
sive volumes of Professor Latourette’s notable work; Miss DoroTuy 
L. Sayers, who will be well known to readers of the Review, not 
least for her contributions to the use of the drama in Christian 
teaching; Professor E. R. Harpy, Jr., of Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn.; Pasteur EMILE SCHLOESING, Secretary of the 
Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris; the Rev. JoHN TUCKER, 
D.D., Secretary of the Alianca Evangélica de Angola; the Rev. 
NorMAN BLow, Men Candidates Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel; the Rev. Nicot Macnicot, D.Litt., 
D.D., whose wide knowledge of India and of the non-Christian 
religions is constantly placed at the disposal of the Review; the 
Rev. W. W. Gautp, D.D., of the Church of Scotland Foreign 
Mission Committee, who has recently visited Palestine; D. M. 
DunLop, Assistant in Hebrew in the University of Glasgow; the 
Rev. WILLIS CHurcH Lamott, D.D., Director of the Department 
of Missionary Education of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and for many years a 
missionary in Japan; the Rev. CHarves I. McLaren, D.D., formerly 
a missionary in Korea with the Foreign Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia; the Rev. RowLanp M. Cross, D.D., Secretary 
of the Committee on East Asia of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America; the Rev. Wynn C. FarrFiELp, D.D., General 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
formerly in China with the American Board; the Rev. GALEN M. 
FisHER, Chairman of the West Coast Fair Play Committee; the 
Rev. H. C. Matruew, Secretary of the Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church of Australia. 

Shorter notices are by Miss B. D. Gipson, Assistant Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, and E. H. Hume, M.D., 
Secretary of the Christian Medical Council of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York); Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 


J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. 


burgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds 


Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edin- 
Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 


Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 
Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
(Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it 1s of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked fT. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 473. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 


I. History 7 467 | VIII. Missionary Meruops . 472 
II. MissIONARY BIOGRAPHY 467! IX. Tur Youncer CHURCHES 472 
III. THe OLDER CHURCHES 468 X. Comiry, Co-oOPERATION AND 
IV. 7 hae OF THE YOUNGER oo UNITY ‘ ‘i * 472 

ain ae seats. pn China, oe XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
South-East Asia, 469; India, Burma and CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 472 


Ceylon, 469; Near East and North Africa, 
469; W. Africa, 470; E. and Central Africa, 
470; South Africa, 470; America and 
the West Indies, 470; the Pacific, 470; the 
Jews, 471; Fields General, 471. 


THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MISssIONS ‘ 3 





VI. 
471 


I. History 


+THE GROWING CONCEPT OF CATHOLICITY. 
A comparison between the function of 
the Catholic Church of the first four 
centuries and the ecumenical movement 
of the present. Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette. Theology To-day (Princeton, N.J.), 





(Apr.), 69-76. 351. 
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Religions of India, 472 ; Islam, 472; Judaism, 
472; General, 472. 


XII. Socia, aNp Poctrricat Rgia- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS 


XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINES 473 


ll. Missionary Biography 


THE MATABELE JOURNALS OF ROBERT 


Morratt. Vol. I. 1829-1854. Edited 
by J. P. R. Wallis. xv+382 pp. Illus. 
Map. 308. 1945. 352. 


The first volume of a two-volume edition 
of the documents, rediscovered in 1941, 
relating to Moffatt’s five visits to Matabele- 
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land and to the remarkable relationship 
which he established with the chief, Mosele- 
katse. Indispensable reading on pioneer 
missionary work in Africa. 

See also 367 (Franciscan in Kiangsi) ; 
404 (Bp Lucas of Masasi). 


ill. The Older Churches 


TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 
ing the Report of a Commission on 
Evangelism appointed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York pur- 
suant to a Resolution of the Church 
Assembly passed at the summer session, 
1943. xiil+172 pp. London: Press | 

| 











and Publications Board, Church As- 
sembly. 1s. 1945. 353. 


A review is in preparation. 


Dre DeutscHEN UND Wir. Karl Barth. | 
48 pp. Ziirich: Zollikon. Fr. 1.80.) 
1945. 353a. 


Switzerland’s task and opportunity, as a | 
neutral, Christian neighbour, to make a con- | 
structive approach to Germany, sympathy | 
combining with awe at a retributive fate. | 

Betcium. Edited by Jan Albert Goris. | 
xxiv+478 pp. Berkeley: University | 
of California Press. $5. 1945. 354. 

In the ‘ United Nations Series’. Pt. vi | 
(pp. 337-412) gives an important survey of | 
culture, administration and social welfare 
in Belgian Congo. 

AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. J. H. Sexton. | 
134 pp. Adelaide: Hankin, Ellis and 
King. 4s. 1944. 355. 


A review is in preparation. 


tA_Visir To tHE Anzac Lanps. J. W.| 
Decker. IRM, 1945 (Oct.), 361-8. 
356. 

+THE REHABILITATION OF Europe. Alvin 


Johnson. Yale Review (New Haven), 
1945 (June), 577-86. 357. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


JapANEsE MiuirarismM: Its Cause AND 
Cure. John M. Maki. xii+258 pp. 
New York: Knopf. $3. 1945. 358. 

See review, p. 451. 

THE Future oF JAPAN. William C. John- 
stone. x+162pp. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2. 1945. 359. 

Discusses post-war possibilities of politi- 
cal, economic and social reform, with con- 
crete principles and specific suggestions. 
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+THE War CONVERGES ON JAPAN. Foster 
Hailey. Yale Review (New Haven), 
1945 (June), 587-600. 360. 


See also 473 (Post-war relations with 
U.S.). 


Korea 


KOREA AND THE OLD ORDERS IN EASTERN 
Asta. M. Frederick Nelson. xvi+ 
326 pp. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press. $3.75. 1945. 
361. 

Discussion of some of the contradictions 
which punctuated Korea's life as a member 
of the western state system. 


China 
Eyes East: Selected pronouncements of 
the Most Rev. Paul Yu-pin, Vicar 


Apostolic of Nanking and Apostolic 
Administrator of Kiating, China. x+ 
181 pp. Paterson, N.J.: St Anthony 
Guild Press. $2. 1945. 362. 

An analysis of probable post-war China, 
its actualities and missionary potentialities 
as seen through Roman Catholic eyes. 

Cutna Ficuts ON: 


An inside story of 
China’s 


long struggle against our 
common enemies. Pan Chao-ying. 
188 pp. New York: Revell. $2.50. 
1945. 363. 

Useful account of Sino-Japanese war, with 
a section on China’s place in the world’s 
future, and an analysis of her war objectives 
and post-war aspirations. 

Cutna’s Crisis. Lawrence K. Rosinger. 
New York: Knopf. 296 pp. $3. 
1945. 364. 

Well-rounded analysis of the main aspects 
of present-day conditions in China. 

CHUNGKING Diary. Robert Payne. vi+ 
526 pp. London: Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
1945. 365. 

Vivid picture of China at war, by an 
Englishman in close contact with students, 
soldiers and other sections of the population. 

+Curna’s Post-war Finances. Frank M. 
Tamagna. PA, 1945 (June), 117-36. 
366. 

+Fray MANUEL DEL SANTISIMO SACRA- 
MENTO : the last Franciscan in Kiangsi, 
China. Bernward Willeké, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Studies (St Bonaventura, 
N.Y.), 1945 (June), 175-96. 367. 

+Cuina Ficuts Erosion witu U.S. An. 
Walter C. Lowdermilk. National Geo- 





graphic Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 
1945 (June), 641-4, ix-xxiv. 368. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


+AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION IN CHINA. 
Yang Hsin-pao. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1945 (July 4), 177-80. 
369. 

+THE Democracy oF Cuina. Chiang 
Mon-lin. Asia and the Americas (New 
York), 1945 (July), 317-20. 370. 

+CO-OPERATIVES IN LANCHOW, CHINA. 
Elizabeth Selsbee. Sociology and Social 
Research (Los Angeles), 1945 (May- 
June), 374-81. 371 

+LIVESTOCK IN THE LIVES OF THE CHINESE. 
Ralph W. Phillips. Scientific Monthly 
(Washington, D.C.), 1945 (Apr.), 269- 
85. 372. 

+STILWELL Roap-LAND Route TO CHINA. 
Nelson Grant Tayman. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine =e D.C.), 
1945 (June), 681-98. 373 

See also 438-40 (Christian Mlaieery). 





South-East Asia 


NETHERLANDS East INpIEs. Compiled by 
the Library of Congress, Netherlands 
Studies unit of the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division. vi+208 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Library of Con- 
gress. 1945. Apply. 374. 

Bibliography of books published after 
1930, and periodical articles after 1932, 
available in United States libraries. 


Tue Peoptes OF MAtaysia. Fay-Cooper 
Cole. xiv+354 pp. New York: Van 
Nostrand. $4. 1945. 375. 


Compact study of type peoples of Malaysia 
who best illustrate the varying degrees of 
culture and the results of contacts with 
India, China, Europe and America. 





+PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
NETHERLANDS East INpigs. Frans H. 
Visman. PA, 1945 (June), 180-7. 376. 


+FRANCE AND THE FuTURE OF INDO-CHINA. 
Lawrence K. Rosinger. FPR, 1945 
(May 15), whole number. 377. 


+Post-waR PROBLEMS OF FRENCH INDO- 
CHINA: economic aspects. Gaston 
Rueff. PA, 1945 (June), 137-55. 378. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


A Pian oF Economic DEVELOPMENT FOR 
Inp1A. Parts I and II. Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, J. R. D. Tata, G. D. 
Birla and others. 104 pp. Harmonds- 
worth, Eng. and New York: Penguin 
Books. gd. 1945. 379. 


A review is in preparation. 


469 


VILLAGES AND TEA GARDENS. O. L. Swan- 
son. 208 pp. Chicago: Conference 
Press. $2. 1944. 380. 

A review is in preparation. 

DEADLOCK IN INDIA. 56 pp. London: 

S.C.M. Press. 1s: 1945. 382. 


Correspondence between the Indian and 

British Student Christian Movements. 

Home To InpiA. Santha Rama Rau. 
236 pp. New York: Harper. $2.50. 
1945. 382. 

Reactions of a young Indian girl re- 
entering, after ten years in the West, the 
fixed patterns of Indian culture. 

tMIssIONARY SETTLEMENTS FOR UNIVER- 
sity WoMEN. Hester Gray. IRM, 1945 
(Oct.), 400-5. 383. 

+THE BomBay Pian. P. 
FA, 1945 (July), 680-6. 384. 

TPAKISTAN : A PLAN FoR INDIA. Sirdar 
Ikbal Ali Shah. Fortnightly (London), 
1945 (Mar.), 174-9. 385. 

+AFTER THE War IN INDIA. B. Shiva Rao. 
PA, 1945 (June), 169-79. 386. 

+Tue Paciric Basin AND INDIA. Edward 
C. Carter. Survey Graphic (New York), 
1945 (May), 199-202, 248-50. 386a. 


+New Sociar Forces 1n INp1aA. B. Shiva 
Rao. FA, 1945 (July), 635-43. 387. 

tInpDIA AND AMERICAN ProsPERITY. Kate 
L. Mitchell. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1945 (June 6), 137-40. 388. 

+SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
IN INDIA. V.S. Swaminathan. Scienti- 
fic Monthly (Washington, D.C.), 1945 
(Apr.), 307-10. 389. 

+THE Future oF Burma. J. S. Furnivall. 
PA, 1945 (June), 156-68. 390. 

+BurMA: Po.iticaL TESTING GROUND. 
(Unsigned.) Amerasia (New York), 
1945 (June 29), 195-206. 391. 


See also 437 (Training of Christian 
Minister) ; 437a (Church and Political 
Crisis); 442 (Church and Indigenous 
Culture) ; 442b (Church and Hinduism). 


S. Lokanathan. 


The Near East and North Africa 





CO-OPERATIVE LiIvING IN PALESTINE. 
Henrik F. Infield. 192 pp. New 
York: Dryden Press. $3. 1945. 


392. 
See review, p. 445. 
+THE MISSIONARY TO THE JEWS IN PALEs- 
TINE To-pay. George L. B. Sloan. 
IRM, 1945 (Oct.), 406-11. 393. 
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+ArAB NATIONALISM AND POLITICAL 
Z1oNnIsM. W. E. Hocking. MW, 1945 
(July), 216-23. 394. 

tAraB UPHEAVAL. Jamil M. Baroody. 
Asia and the Americas (New York), 
1945 (June), 290-4. 395. 

+THE VILLAGE WELFARE SERVICE IN 
LEBANON, SYRIA AND PALESTINE. Stuart 
C. Dodd. Royal Central Asian Fournal 
(London), 1945 (Jan.), 87-90. 396. 

+PALESTINE—AS A REFUGE FROM FASscCIsM. 
Ira A. Hirschmann. Survey Graphic 
(New York), 1945 (May), 195-8, 265-9. 
397. 

+Jews AND ARaBs: a case study in politi- 
cal understanding. Bernice Kaufman, 
Contemporary Jewish Record (New York). 
1945 (Feb.), 53-61. 398. 

t¢IRaN: Test OF RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT AND SMALL Nations. Christina 
Phelps Grant. FPR, 1945 (Apr. 15), 
whole number. 399. 

+THE Future OF TANGIER. 
Stuart. 


Graham H. 
FA, 1945 (July), 675-9. 400. 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN WesT AFRICA. viii+190 


pp. London: HMSO (Cmd 6655). 
38. 1945. 40I. 

A Larcugsa Do REINO DE Deus. J. Alves 
Correia. Lisbon: Editorial ‘ Acgaéo 
Missionaria.” 10 escudos. 1945 (third 
edition). 402. 


See review, p. 438. 
East and Central Africa 


AFRICAN PATTERN. Mary Stuart. 96 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 
1945. 403. 

Stimulating discussion of the question, 
‘Why missions?’ in the form of letters 
from an imaginary Christian teacher in East 
Africa to a sympathetic but critical Adminis- 
trator. Sketches of responsible African 
Christians are offered as part of the answer. 


+BisHop Lucas AND THE Masasi Experi- 


MENT. Lyndon Harries. IRM, 1945 
(Oct.), 389-96. 404. 
South Africa 


LOVEDALE AND LITERATURE FOR THE 
Bantu: A brief history and a forecast. 
112 pp. Lovedale, C.P.: Lovedale 
Press. 1945. 405. 


A review is in preparation. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW CF 





MISSIONS 


THe Non-European OFFENDER. 


12 pp. 
Johannesburg: S.A. Institute of Race 
Relations. 1s. 1945. 406. , 

Penal Reform Series, No. 2. Consists 


of reprints of addresses at the National 


Social Welfare Conference, Sept. 1944, 
by Mr Alan Paton and Mr Julius Lewin. 
+Report ON UrRsan CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN Ruopesia. African Studies 
(Johannesburg), 1945 (Mar.), 9-22. 

407. 

tLanD—aND THE UNION oF SovuTtH 
Arrica. Hugh H. Bennett. Survey 
Graphic (New York), 1945 (May), 
232-5. 407a. 


See also 352 (Moffatt Journals). 


America and the West Indies 


REPORT OF THE West INDIES COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMISSION ON HIGHER Epuca- 
TION IN THE COLONIES. 81 pp. London: 
HMSO (Cmd 6654). 1s. 3d. 1945. 
408. 


PREJUDICE : JAPANESE AMERICANS, SYMBOL 


OF RaciAL INTOLERANCE. Carey Mc- 
Williams. Boston: Little, Brown. 
$3. 1944. 409. 


See review, p. 459. 


A Papre Views SoutH AmMerIcA. Peter 
Masten Dunne, J.S._ xiv+2g90 pp. 
Milwaukee, Wisc.: Bruce. $2.50. 
1945. 410. 


Candid and sympathetic account of South 
American life on its cultural and religious 
(Roman Catholic) side. 

+tAN INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS OF WAR AND Peace. R. Paula 
Lopes. International Labour Review 
(Montreal), 1945 (May), 564-88. zr. 

TARGENTINA’S AGRICULTURAL Future. 
J. A. Shellenberger. Scientific Monthly 
(Washington, D.C.), 1945 (Apr.), 257- 
60. 412. 

+Post-waR RELATIONS WITH JAPAN: 
Touchstone of our destiny. Charles W. 
Iglehart. Religion in Life (New York), 
1945 (Summer), 410-21. (Reprinted 
as separate pamphlet.) 4173. 


The Pacific Area 


Native Peoples OF THE Paciric Wor vp. 
Felix M. Keesing. xvi+144 pp. New 
York : Macmillan. $3. 1945. 414. 

A handbook, scientific in approach, but 
simply written. 

SECURITY IN THE PaciFic. A preliminary 

report of the Ninth Conference of the 
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Institute of Pacific Relations, Hot 
Springs, Va, Jan. 6-17, 1945. xiv+169 
New York: International Secre- 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1945. 415. 
Reports the discussions, making main 
opinions available. 


BRITAIN AND THE SoutH Seas. Sir Harry 
Luke. 71 pp. Illus. Endpaper maps. 
London: Longmans. Is. 1945. 4I5a. 

A review is in preparation. 
+REGIONALISM IN THE PACIFIC. 
C. Johnstone. 
(New York), 
416. 

+Das PipGIn-ENGLISCH ALS SPRACHLICHER 
MISSIONSMITTEL IN NEUGUINEA. Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft (Beck- 
enried), 1945 (1), 44-63. 417. 

+A Basic PROBLEM IN PHILIPPINE EpucaA- 
TION. Pauline Crumb Smith. Far 
Eastern aig > (New York), 1945 
(Feb.), 140-7. 418. 

tAN Usnenee ae VENTURE IN Epuca- 


William 
Far Eastern Survey 
1945 (July 4), 169-71. 


TION. uardt. Far Eastern 
lb g New York), 1945 (Feb.), 
135-9. (Phil. Is.) 479. 


¢CuLTURAL TRENDS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Felix M. Keesing. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1945 (Feb.), 
102-8. 420. 


+Farm TENANCY AND CO-OPERATIVES IN 
THE Puitippines. Leopoldo T. Ruiz. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (New York), 
1945 (Feb.), 163-9. 421. 


+RAcES AND PEOPLES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Herbert W. Krieger. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1945 (Feb.), 
Q5-101. 422 

¢Pupiic HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. Zygmunt Deutsch- 
man. Far Eastern Quarterly (New 
York), 1945 (Feb.), 148-57. 423 

+CENTRAL MINDANAO—THE CouNTRY AND 
1rs Peopite. Fay-Cooper Cole. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1945 
(Feb.), 109-18. 424. 


+TuHe Puivippine Bit oF Ricuts. Robert 
Aura Smith. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1945 (Feb.), 170-81. 425. 


+THE Moros IN THE PHILIPPINES. Edward 
M. Kuder. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1945 (Feb.), 119-26. 426. 


See also 356 (Anzac Lands and Pacific). 
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The Jews 


PEACE FOR THE Jews. Joseph Tenenbaum. 
182 pp. New York: American Federa- 
tion for Polish Jews. $2. 1945. 427. 

See f for a radical solution of the Jewish 
prob in its entirety’ based on the 
premise that the Jewish people demand as 

a right that Palestine now be theirs, a 

Jewish commonwealth for the Jewish 

nation. 


See also 392, 393, 398 (Palestine Problem). 


Fields General 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES. 119 pp. 
London: HMSO (Cmd 6647). 2s. 
1945. 428. 

Tue Tropica Far East. J. S. Furnivall. 
2 pp. London: Oxford University 

ress. 6d. 1945. 429. 
The region extending from Burma to the 
easternmost Pacific Islands viewed as a 
unity in approaching its problems. 


ASIA FOR THE AsIaATICs. Robert S. Ward. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press. 
$3. 1945. 430. 


Japanese techniques of occupation. 


+PropLimes AcTUELS ET BESOINS DE 
L’OguvRE MISSIONNAIRE. Jean Keller. 
Journal des Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 
1945 (jan.-fév.), 27-33. 430a. 


tPOPULATION TRENDS IN THE ORIENT. 
Frank Lorimer. FA, 1945 (July), 668- 
74. 431. 


+THE MarriaGE OF NUTRITION AND AGrI- 
CULTURE. P. Lamartine Yates. Scien- 
tific Monthly (Washington, D.C.), 1945 
(Mar.), 221-6. 432. 


+THeE SHADOW oF UNFREEDOM. Bruno 
Lasker. Far Eastern Quarterly (New 
York), 1945 (Feb.), 127-34. 433. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
TEVANGELISM IN THE New AGe. 


Smith. IRM, 1945 (Oct.), 
433a. 


tLe PrRoGRAMME MISSIONNAIRE SUR LE 
PLAN MOownplAL. Em. Schloesing. 
Journal des Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 
1945 (mars.-avr.), 49-66. 4330. 


+THE MIssioNARY AND THE ANTHROPOLO- 
Gist. St John Evans. EWR, 1945 
(Oct.), 81-7. 434. 


Robert 
412-20. 
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+POLARITE DE L’AcTIvITE MISSIONNAIRE. 
P. de Menasce, O.P. Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft (Beckenried), 
1945 (2), 81-7. 435. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See 433a (Evangelism in New Age). 
Christian Literature 
See 405 (S. Africa). 


Visual Aid 
+VisuaL Aips AND THE CHURCHES OVER- 
sgas. L. J. Lewis. IRM, 1945 (Oct.), 
421-6. 436. 
General Discussion of Methods 


See 404 (Masasi ‘ Experiment ’) ; 
(Use of Indigenous Culture). 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER IN INDIA. His 
VOCATION AND His TRAINING. A study 
based on a survey of theological educa- 
tion conducted by the National Chris- 
tian Council. xiv+289 pp. Illus. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs 3. Obtainable shortly London: 
Lutterworth Press. 1945. 437. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHURCH AND Crisis IN INnpiA. C. S. 
Milford. 40 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. gd. 1945. 437a. 

A sympathetic analysis of Indian Christian 
identification with national aspirations, and 
a record of the efforts of official Christian 
bodies to play a reconciling réle in the 
political crisis. 

+Cuina’s CuurcH MILITANT. Robert J. 
McMullen. Theology To-day (Prince- 
ton, N.J.), 1945 (Apr.), 91-104. 438. 

+TuHeE PLAcE OF THE MISSIONARY IN THE 
CuHINeEsE CuHurRCH. Frank Balchin. 
IRM, 1945 (Oct.), 369-76. 439. 


+THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA. 
C. Stanley Smith. IRM, 1945 (Oct.), 
377-88. 440. 

tECUMENICAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
YOUNGER CHURCHES. Oomman 


Philip. Christendom (New York), 1945 
(Summer), 322-7. 441. 
+THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND INDIGENOUS 
CuLture. C. Dermott Monahan. IRM, 
1945 (Oct.), 397-9. 442. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 

















tTNos COLLABORATEURS INDIGENES: LE 
CaTEcHIsTe. Ch. Boury. Journal des 
Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 1945 
(jan.—fév.), 5-8. 442a. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 
See 351 (Growing Concept of Catholicity) ; 


44I (Oecumenical Movement and 
Younger Churches). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of India 
Tue CuHRIsT OF HINDUISM AND OTHER 
Papers. N.C. Mukerji. 42 pp. Avail- 
able: Kitabistan, Allahabad. As 12. 

1945. 442b. 
A review is in preparation. 
Islam 
HUELLAS DEL IsLAM. Miguel Asin Palacios. 
307 pp. Madrid: Espase-Calpe. 1941. 
443. 


Studies of the (sometimes unéxpected) 


influence of Islam on the literature of 
Europe. 

THE BiBLE IN MosLemM Hanps. Sym- 
posium by various writers. MW, 1945 
(July), 197-210. 444. 

tSome CONTEMPORARY MOsLEeM_INTER- 


PRETATIONS OF THE BIBLE. Charles S. 
Braden. Crozer Quarterly (Chester, 
Pa.), 1945 (July), 246-59. 444a. 
+SPUREN CHRISTLICHER GLAUBENSWAHR- 
HEITEN IM Koran. Josef Henninger. 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
(Beckenried), 1945 (2), 135-40. 445. 


Judaism 
See 433a (Evangelism in the New Age) ; 
454 (New Missionary Magazine). 
General 


One Cross. Christopher 
154 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.75. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 6s. 10945. 446. 

See review, p. 440. 


XH. Social and -Political 
Relations of Missions 


Reticious LIBERTY : 
Searle Bates. 


MaAny CREEDs : 
E. Storrs. 


AN Inquiry. M. 
Xvii+604 pp. New York 
and London: International Missionary 
Council. 1945. 446a. 

A review is in preparation. 
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BRINGING OUR WoRLD TOGETHER. Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. xvi+155 pp. New 
York: Scribner. $2. 1945. 447. 

A study in world community—its de- 
velopment throughout history, some of its 
responsibilities and its spiritual resources. 

MAINSPRINGS OF CIVILIZATION.  Ells- 
worth Huntington. xii+660 pp. New 
York: Wiley. $4.75. 1945. 448. 

Important study of the réles of inheritance 
and physical environment, being a partial 
résumé of the significant theories the author 
has developed during his life-work. 


RELIGION AND Our RaciAL_ TENSIONS. 
Edited by Dean Willard L. Sperry. 
x+106 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $1.50. 1945. 
449. 

Five fecets of an increasingly acute prob- 
lem presented and analysed by experts. 


CoLour AND Democracy: Colonies and 
Peace. B. Du Bois. 143 pp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. $2. 1945. 
450. 

An emphatic challenge of the continued 
oligarchical control of civilization by the 
white race. 





ABBREVIATION OF 


CR = Chinese Recorder 

EMM = Evangelisches Missions- Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR == East and West Review 


FA = Foreign Affairs 





FPR =Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

JCQ = Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 
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America’s R6LE IN THE WorRLD EcONomMy. 
Alvin H. Hansen. 197 pp. New York: 
Norton. $2.50. 1945. 451. 

A plea for whole-hearted U.S. co-opera- 
tion in the formation and development of 
international organizations designed to in- 
sure the workability of a new world order. 

TECHNIQUES FOR ACHIEVING _INTER- 
RACIAL (CO-OPERATION. Lett. 
Harvard Educational Review (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), 1945 (Jan.), 62-71. 
452. 

+RELIEvING Wor-D Distress. Francis B. 
Sayre. Academy of Political Science 
(New York), Proceedings. 1945 (May), 
365-72. 453. 


XIV. New Missionary 
Magazines 


Jupaica: Beitrige zum Verstindnis des 
jiidischen Schicksals in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart. Quarterly magazine, 
edited by Pfr. Lic. R. Brunner, Allsch- 
wilerstr. 73, Basel. Subscription, Fr. 15 
a year (Fr. 8 half-year). First number, 
March 1945. 454. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR heen Christian Council Review 
ndia) 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR 





= Zeitschrift fir Missionskunde und 
Religi ; haft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 





When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be —_ 
Mi 


for those published in North America, to the 
Council, 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W 


Publications Department, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and ta those published in Great Britain, to the 


nter 





INDEX TO VOLUME XXXIV (10945) 


The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. 


For names of authors, see page 478. 


For books reviewed, with their authors, see page 479. Pages 1-120 are in the January 


issue ; 


Africa— 

East and Central: Army chaplains, 48 ; 
Central African Council, 50 ; educa- 
tion, 121-35 passim ; Indian com- 
munity, 48, 49 ; Kenya, 49; Northern 
Rhodesia, 49, 50, 52; Nyasaland, 
49-50; ‘Tanganyika, 50-1, 253-66, 
389-96 ; Uganda, 48-9; Zanzibar, 

51-2. 

bask review: ‘Tanganyika 
(Leubuscher), 220-2. 

general: Church and initiation rites, 
388-96 ; demobilization problems, 
48, 49, 53-4, 553; education, 41-2; 
International committee on Christian 
Literature, 41; Mass Education in 
African Society, 41-2, 48, 121-35. 

book reviews: Africa handbooks, 1-5 
(ed. Wieschhoff), 215-18 ; African in- 
telligence (Biesheuvel), 218-20. 
South: anti-semitism, 68; Christian 
conference, 52-3; Christian Council, 
52, 53,55; Christian literature, 54-5 ; 
education, 53, 55; Indian popula- 


territory 


tion, 54; "medical work, 53 ; national | Chi 


health services commission, oe 
Native affairs, 53-4; S. Rhodesia, 


sox 

West : " Congo, 46-7, 273-9 ; 3 French 
territories, 45-6; Gambia, 42-3; 
Gold Coast, 43, 144-9, 267-72; 
Liberia, 43, 136-43 ; ; Nigeria, 43, 44 ; 
Portuguese territories, 47; Sierra 


Leone, 43. 

book reviews: Akan doctrine of God 
(Danquah), 100-2; A _ Larguesa 
do Reino de Deus (Correia), 438 ; 
Christ in Congo forests (Grubb), 


463 ; Missionary doctor (Cushman), 


332-4. 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 37-8. 
Anzac LaNnps, A VISIT TO THE, 361-8. 
Arabia, 35-6. 
Australia, 72, 361-8. 


book review: Aborigines of Australia 
(Elkin), 461-3. 
Azariah, Vedanayakam Samuel, 184-6. 


Balkan lands, 40-1, 67, 68. 
Belgium, 69. 





pages 121-240 in April ; pages 241-360 in Fuly ; pages 361-480 in October. 


Bible— 
new translations : 38, 46, 59. 
use in Brazil,59; Burma, 28 ; Ceylon, 
27; E. Africa, 48; Ethiopia, 39; 
European reconstruction, 75; Gold 
Coast, 268-72 passim ; Mexico, 59; 
Ss. Africa, Ss, 2085 Tibet, 29, 30; 
training translators, 243-52 passim : 
Turkey, 32. ° 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 
I15-20, 234-40, 353-60, 467-73. 
BisHop Lucas AND THE Masasi EXPERI- 
MENT, 389-96. 
Borneo, 18. 
British Council of Churches, 21, 22, 73, 75. 
British West Indies, 60-2. 
Burma, 27-9. 
book review : 
grave), 95-8. 


Burma surgeon (Sea- 


Central Asia, 29-30. 

book review: Gobi desert (Cable and 
French), 226-7. 

Ceylon, 26-7. 

ina— 

Christian universities, 173-8 ; 
13-17 passim ; education, 15- —16, 173- 
8; industrialization, 133 literature, 
16; medical work, 16, 17; N.C c.. 
14, 23; place of missionary, 369-76 ; 
political relations, 12-13 ; relation to 
Christian reconstruction, 179-83; 
relief measures, 13-14; theological 
training, 377-88 ; Timothy Richard, 
293-300. 

book reviews: Behind the ranges 
(Taylor), 336-8; China handbook, 
1937-43 (Chinese M.O.I.), 230-1 ; 
China’s health problems (Sze), 463-4 ; 
China looks forward (Sun Fo), 343-5 ; 
China takes her place (Crow), 458-9 ; 
China’s’ war-time politics (Rosinger), 
456-7 ; Heaven below (Clayton), 104- 
5; How to study and write Chinese 
characters (Simon), 228-9; New 
diplomacy in the Far East (van 
Straelen), 229-30; Short history of 
the Chinese people (Goodrich), 347-8; 
Winning the peace in the Pacific 
(Chou), 345-6. 


Church, 





ce SOD | Se we we we 


as 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXXIV 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION AND CHRISTIAN 
RECONSTRUCTION, 179-83. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
CuLture, THE, 397-9. 

Caner HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA, 
173- 

Christian home movement, 23, 35. 

Christianity and other religions— 

Buddhism, 29, 30, 297-9; Islam, 31, 
32, 33, 161-3, 170-2. 

book reviews: Akan doctrine of God 
(Danquah), 1oo-2; Arab _ heritage 
(Faris, ed.), 449-50; Many creeds, 
one cross (Storrs), 440-1. 

Christian Literature— 

Africa, 41, 46, 55, 278; Burma, 28; 
China, 16 ; Europe generally, 75, 81 ; 
Iran, 35; Latin America, 59; 
Malaya, 161 ; Morocco, 40. 

CHRISTIAN MIssION IN LIBERIA, THE, 

136-43. 

Church— 

China, 13-16, 369-76 passim; 377-88 
passim ; E. frica, 49; Europe, 
69-71, 74, 80-5; Formosa, 11; 
French Indo-China, 19; Germany, 
71; Gold Coast, 144; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 75; India, 22-4, 86- 
94 passim, 184-6; Japan, 8-9; 
Malaya, 158, 160-1; Netherlands, 
70; Netherlands Indies, 18; Nor- 
way, 70; Oecumenical co-operation, 
301-5; Philippine Islands, 65-6; 
Sweden, 187-92 passim ; Tanganyika, 
253-66 ; Thailand, 19. 

book reviews: Church looks forward 
(Term le), 206-7 ; Coming Together 
(Chirgwin), 207-8; Free Church 
tradition in the life of England 
(Payne), 329-30; History of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity (Latourette), 
vol. vi, 199-202, vol. vii, 427-9; 
House of the octopus (Williams), 
430-2 ; Silent church (Rieger), 204-5 ; 
Struggle of the Dutch church (Visser 
*t Hooft), 204-5; World Church 
(Foster), 433-4. 

Church Union— 

India, 25-6; Iran, 35; Japan, 8; 
Philippines, 65. 

book reviews: Church Catholic and 
free (Thompson), 330-3; Question 
of Anglican orders (Dix), 330-3. 

Civilization, Western— 

book review: Passing of the European 
age (Fisher), 208-9. 

Rebar Development and Welfare, 50, 
1, 64. 

book reviews: The future of colonial 
people (Hailey), 109-12 ; Welfare in 
the British ro onies (Mair), 109-12. 


INDIGENOUS 
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Denmark, 69-70. 


Editors’ Notes, 114, 232-3, 351-2, 465-6. 
Education— 

Africa, 41-2, 121-35 passim; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 38; Arabia, 36; 
British W. Indies, 60, 61; Ceylon, 
27; China, 15-16, 173-8; Congo, 
279; Gold Coast, 267-72; Egypt, 
37 ; Great Britain, 73 ; Greece, 40-1 ; 
India, 22; international education, 
72; Iran, 35; Iraq, 36; Japan, 9; 
Kenya, 49 ; Korea, 11 ; Madagascar, 
56; Malaya, 156-9; Nigeria, 44; 
N. Rhodesia, 52; Nyasaland, 50; 
Pacific area, 64-5; Palestine, 34; 
S. Rhodesia, 55; Syria, 33; Tan- 
ganyika, 50-1; ‘Turkey, 31-2; 
Uganda, 48, 49; Zanzibar, 51-2. 

book review: The rise of Christian 
education (Shersill), 327-8. 

Egypt, 36-7. 
Ethiopia, 38-9. 
Evangelism— 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 37-8; Angola, 
47 ; China, 293-300 ; Congo, 273-9 ; 
Egypt, 37; Ethiopia, 39; Formosa, 
11; French African Territories, 45 ; 
Gambia, 42 ; Gold Coast, 43, 144-9, 
267-72 ; in new order, 280-7, 411-20 ; 
Iran, 35; Iraq, 36; Japan, 8-9; 
Kenya, 49; Latin America, 58-60 ; 
Malaya, 155-64 passim ; N. Rhodesia, 
523 frica, 54. 

book review: Glorious company 
(Northcott), 434-6. 

Formosa, 11. 
France, 69. 
French ioe China, 18-19. 
book review : Gongs 
(Smith), 350. 


in the night 


Germany, 71. 

book review : 
(Rieger), 204-5. 

Great Britain and Ireland : British Council 
of Churches, 21, 22, 73, 75; Confer- 
ence of Missionary Societies, al, 73; 
education, 73; rural life, 306-14; 
United Aid to China, 13; William 
Paton memorials, 73. 


The church 


silent 


India— 

All-India Council of Indian Christians, 
20; Azariah, Bp, 184-6; Church, 
22-43 Church and indigenous cul- 
ture, 397-9; church union, 25-6; 
famine, 21-2 ; education, 24 3 medi- 
cal work, 24-5, 315-21; missionary 
settlements for university women, 
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India—continued— 

. WA, 56, 20, 28, 28, 33; 
go, 186; ordained foreign mission- 
ary, 86-94 ; political background, 19- 
ar ; theological training, 22, 23. 

book reviews : Gandhi (Heath) ; Salute 
to India (Hodge); The people of 
India (Goshal); Verdict on India 
(Nichols) ; We who are India (Hoy- 
land)—all 193-8. 
International Labour Organization, 67, 
71-2. 
book review : Social policy in dependent 
territories (I1.L.0.), 348-50. 
International Missionary Council— 
general: 5,6, 75, 85, 186, 191, 303, 367; 
movements of officers, 72. 
Iran, 35, 280-7 passim. 
Iraq, 35-6. 
Islam in Malaya, 165-72. 


Japan— 

Christian commission on co-operation, 9 ; 
Church, 8-9 ; education, 9; medical 
work, 8-9 ; political situation, 9-10. 

book reviews: Far East (Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs), 222-5 ; 
Japan—a geographical view (Smith 
and Good), 222-5 ; Japanese militar- 
ism (Maki), 451-3 ; Missionary in the 
war net (Van Straelen), 334-6; My 
life with the enemy (Argall), 227-8 ; 
New diplomacy in the Far East (Van 
Straelen), 229-30; Ten years in 
Japan (Grew), 98-100; ‘Traveller 
from Tokyo (Morris), 342-3; Until 
they eat stones (Brines), 451-3. 

Jews and Judaism, 33-4, 66-9, 406-11 
passim, 412-20 passim. 

book review : Must men hate ? (Living- 
ston), 105-6. 


Korea, 10-11. 
book review: Modern Korea (Graj- 
danzev), 453-6. 


Latin America, 57-60. 
book reviews: Doctora in Mexico 
(Floyd), 95-8; From barter to 
slavery (Marchant), 338-9 ; Rebellion 
in the backlands (Da Cunha), 340-1 ; 
Religious Liberty in Latin America ? 
(Howard), 325-7. 
Literacy, 41, 43, 59, 60, 61. 


Madagascar, 56~7. 

Malaya, 18, 155-64. 

MARRIAGE PROBLEMS IN THE CHURCH IN 
TANGANYIKA, 253-66. 

Mass EpucaTION AND RuRAL AFRICA, 121- 


35- 
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Medical work— 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 37-8; Arabia, 
35-6; Burma, 28; China, 16, 17; 
Congo, 278; Ethiopia, 39; India, 
315-21; Iran, 35; Iraq, 35-6; 


Japan, 8-9 ; Liberia, 136-42 passim ; 
Nigeria, 44; N. Africa, 40; Pacific 
area, 63, 64; S. Africa, 53; Tan- 
ee. 51; Turkey, 31; Uganda, 


48. 
book reviews : Missionary doctor (Cush- 


man), 332-4; Wanless of India 
(Wanless), 464. 
Minority Problem : 

book review: Group relations and 


group antagonisms (MaclIver), 209-11. 


Missionaries, training and qualifications 
of, 150-4, 288-92. 

Missionary Motive To-pay, THE, 
150-4. 


MISSIONARY SETTLEMENTS FOR UNIVER- 
sity WOMEN, 400-5. 
Missionary Societies— 
Adventist, 8, 139. 
Anglican : AuM, 62; CMS, 35, 37, 44, 
48, 51, 184, 259, 265, 268, 367; PE, 
97, 136, 137-8, 141; SAMS, 59; 
SPG, 267 ; UMCA, 48, 51, 257, 265, 


394. 

Baptist: ABF, 46; BMS, 46, 294; 
CBM, 60; NBC, 138, 141; SBC 
45, 58, 384. 

Congregational : AB, 31, 32, 40, 47, 60, 
367. 

French : P, 45, 55. 

Friends : 14. 

German: Bn, 384; Carmel, 34; GM, 
192; JV, 34; Lp, 190. 

Inter- and undenominational: AG, 
139; AIM, 262; American Mission 
to Lepers, 320, 322; Bible Societies, 
28, 35, 48, 75, 233, 246, 247, 268; 
Cc » 305 » 14, 16, 30, 293 ; 
CMA, 19; EUSA, 60; Inter-Church 
Aid, 75; Kenya Mission to Indians, 


49; LMS, 23, 56, 62, 65; Mid- 
Liberian, 139; Mission to Lepers, 
320 ; M, 40; SA, 14, 59, 73; 


SCM, 43, 59, 70, 304, 404; SIM, 38, 


39,45 ; SMM, 40; SUM, 44; UCC, 
473 MS, 138; user, 753 
WEC, 30, 43-139 ; WSCF, 184, 303 ; 
YMCA, 73, 368 ; YWCA, 44, 73. 
Lutheran: Augustana, 51, 259, 265; 
Madang, 367 ; ULC, 136, 141. 
Methodist: AME, 136, 138, 141; 
AMEZ, 138; MCDFM, 156, 157, 


64; MMS, 17, 43, 44, 45, 55, 397: 





Moravian : 147. 


Norwegian : NMS, 70. 


158; MEFB, 136, 141 ; MMAu, 62, 
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Missionary societies—continued— 
Presbyterian: AuP, 64, 367; CSFM, 
17, 43, 270, 271; EPM, 17, 380; 
J. G. Paton, 63; PN, 35, 60, 136, 
138 ; UP, 36, 38, 39. 
Reformed : DRCSA, 53 ; RCA, 35-6. 


Swedish : EFS, 189; SI, 190; SKM, 
189, 190; SMF, 189. 

Swiss : B, 269-70, 384; Mission Suisse, 
47,55. ; ; 

United: Mesopotamia, 36; United 


Christian Publishers, 16 

MIsSIONARY TO THE JEWS IN PALESTINE 
To-pay, THE, 406-11. 

MISSIONARY TOUR OF ADANGME LAND, A, 
144-9. 

Missions, Theory and Principles of : 

book reviews : Calling of God (Warren), 

202-4; Christian mission in our day 
(Shafer), 202-4; Larger evangelism 
(Mott), 202-4; Missionary message 
of Old Testament (Rowley), 441-3. 

Motive OF MIssIONARY SERVICE, THE, 
288-92. 


National and region Christian organiza- 


tions— 

Australia, 365-6, 367; Ceylon, 27; 
China, 14, 377; Congo, 47, 273-9; 
Egypt, 37; Ethiopia, 39; Great 


Britain, 21, 31, 262-3; Gold Coast, 
433 India, 14, 28, 22, 22, 23,::90; 
500, 325, 317 ; Jamaica, 61; Japan, 
9; Kenya, 49; Latin America, 59 ; 
Malaya, 159; Mozambique, 47; 
Near East, 31, 36; New Zealand, 
a5 366, 367, 368; N. America, 21, 
, 65, 74, 274, 322-4; N. Rhodesia, 
ay Sierra Leone, 43; S. Africa, 
52; S. Rhodesia, 55 ; Sweden, 188, 
190 ; Switzerland, 74; Syria and 
Palestine, 33, 34; ‘Tanganyika, 51, 
263, 2 
NATURE OF OECUMENICAL CO-OPERATION, 
THE, 301-5. 
Near East, 30-41. 
See also under separate countries. 
Netherlands, 69, 70. 
book review : The struggle of the Dutch 
Church (Visser ’t Hooft), 204-5. 
Netherlands East Indies, 18, 70. 
New APPROACH IN A New Day, A, 
280-7. 
New Zealand, 72, 361-8. 
North Africa, 39-40. 
North America— 
Canadian Council of Churches, 74; 
Church committee for relief in Asia, 
14, 22; committee for reconstruction 
of Christian institutions, 75, 82; 
Foreign Missions Conference, 21, 31, 
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North America—continued— 
65, 74, 274, 322-4; Just and Durable 


Peace Commission, 10; religious 
liberty, 73-4 ; Wycliffe Institute, 247, 
248. 
book review: Prejudice: Japanese 
Americans (McWilliams), 459-61. 
Norway, 70. 


book reviews: Fight of the Norwegian 
church against nazism (Héye and 
Ager), 102-3; Norwegian church 
struggle (Norwegian government in- 
formation service), 102-3. 


Obituary— 
Allyn, Dr Jessie M., 26; Azariah, Bp, 


184-6 ; Balasundaram, Rev. ce 
a6; Hort, Rev. G., 26: Him, 
P. C., 16; Latcaes, Bo, 389: H.- 5: 


Meshrob ‘Nishanian, 34; Metro- 
politan Titus II, 26; Mukerji, S. C., 
26; Sadd, Rev. A., 62; Tomlinson, 
Rev. W. E., 26; Varki, A. M., 26; 
Yacoub, Bp Mar Philoxenos, 34. 

‘One Woritp’: AN IMPLICATION FOR 
MISSIONARY. TRAINING, 306-14. 

Opium traffic, 17, 72. 

ORDAINED FOREIGN MISSIONARY IN THE 
INDIAN CHURCH, THE, 86-94. 

‘ Orphaned Missions,’ 94; $2. 

Orthodox Church, 41. 


Pacific Area, 62-6, 322-4. 
book reviews: Australia and the 
Pacific (Australian Inst. of Inter- 
national Affairs), 222-4; Daughters 
of the islands (Downs), 437-8 ; Story 
of Dr Wassell (Hilton), 95-7. 
Palestine and Transjordan, 33-5, 66-7. 
book reviews: Co-operative living in 
Palestine (Infield), 445-9 ; Harvest in 
the Desert (Samuel), 443-4; Pales- 
tine, land of promise (Lowdermilk), 
107-9. 
Paton, William, 3, 4, 73, 82, 85, 233, 321. 
PLACE OF THE MISSIONARY IN THE CHINESE 
CuuRCH, THE, 369-76. 
Poland, 67, 69. 
PROTESTANTS 
273-9. 


IN THE BELGIAN CONGO, 


Race relations— 
book review: An American dilemma 
(Myrdal), 211-14. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCHES IN 
Europe, THE, 80-5. 
RELIGIOuS EDUCATION 
Coast, 267-72. 
Religious liberty, 19, 24, 73-4, 77- 
book review : Religious liberty in Latin 
America ? (Howard), 325-7. 


IN THE GOLD 
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Roman Catholic Church, 9, 58, 76-9, 139, 
157, 276-7, 305. 
Rural work, 44, 74, 121-35, 306-14. 
book review: Come over into Mace- 
donia (Allen), 112-13. 


SITUATION AND PROSPECTS IN MALAYA, 
THE, 155-64. 

South-east Asia. 
countries.) 

Spain, 74. 

Survey, 7-79. 

Sweden, 74, 187-92. 

SwepisH Missions, AT THE HOME BAaAsE 
OF, 187-92. 

Switzerland, 74. 

Syria and Lebanon, 32-3. 


(See under separate 


Temple, William, 4, 5-6, 75, 286, 303. 
Thailand, 19. 





‘THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA, 377- 
88. 


TimotHy RicHAarD: His CONTRIBUTION 

TO MODERN CHINA, 293-300. 
‘TRANSLATORS, A SCHOOL FOR, 243-52. 
Turkey, 31-2. 


UNION CHRISTIAN MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
VELLORE, 315-21. 

Union training institutions— 

Australia, 72 ; Burma, 29 ; Ceylon, 27 ; 

China, 16; Gold Coast, 43; India, 
23, 315-21; Japan, 8; Liberia, 
140-2 ; Philippines, 65-6. 

Unrra, 13,1 


VisuaAL AIDS AND THE CHURCH OVERSEAS, 
421-6. 


World Council of Churches, 69, 74, 75, 
80-5 passim, 191, 303. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Council.— Meetings of officers and members 
of the Ad Interim committee, together with such other consultants as were 
available, have been held, in New York in May, under the chairmanship of 
Bishop James C. Baker, and in London in June, with Dr A. M. Carrewin 
in the chair. At both meetings attention was given to the future needs of 
Continental missions, and it was apparent that the need for financial help 
would continue for several years to come. The New York meeting heard 
from Dr J. W. Decker his impressions of his recent visit to Australia, New 
Zealand, India and China, and the value of the London meeting was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the Rev. Norman Goopa.t had just returned 
from consultations with mission boards in France and Switzerland. 

Mr Merve Davis’s Handbook on stabilizing the younger Churches in their 
environment, which will be entitled New Buildings on Old Foundations, and 
which will carry an introduction by Dr Jonn R. Morr, is expected from the 
press by October Ist. It will present in convenient form for national pastors, 
missionaries and mission board executives the chief findings of the series of 
studies of the younger Churches made by the Department of Social and 
Economic Research and Counsel before and since the Madras meeting of the 
International Missionary Council. From March 2nd until May 11th Mr Davis 
led a weekly seminar at the Kennedy School of Missions on the subject 
developed in the Handbook. : 

The study on religious liberty undertaken under the auspices of a joint 
committee appointed by the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America is about to be 
published by the International Missionary Council, under the title Religious 
Liberty : An Inquiry, by Dr M. Searle Bates. 

The Rev. Norman Goopa t left for North America in September on a 
consultative visit of some two months’ duration. 

Miss MarcareTt WronG, who is now in North America, is expected back 
in England in November. 


India.—The final report of the National Christian Council commission 
on the training for the ministry has now been published, under the title 
The Christian Minister in India : His Vocation and His Training. The report 
is also to be published in Britain over the imprint of the Lutterworth Press. 

The Continuation Committee of the South India Church Union Scheme 
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appointed August 26th as the Day of Prayer for Union, with the hope and 
expectation that it would be observed widely throughout India and in other 
parts of the world. 

It is learnt with much pleasure that plans are taking shape for a small 
delegation of Indian Christian leaders to visit the National Missionary Councils 
of Australia and New Zealand, the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America and the Conference of British Missionary Societies. It is likely that 
the delegation will consist of Dr R. B. Manikam, Secretary of the N.C.C., and 
two other Indian Christian leaders. 


China.—The National Christian Council executive committee met in 
Chunking, April 17th to 19th. The Chairman, Dr Wu Yi-fang, was away at the 
San Francisco conference, and her place was taken by Dr R. Y. Lo. Bishop 
W. Y. Chen had just returned from his visit to North America and Britain, 
and the meeting also coincided with the arrival of Dr J. W. Decker. 

A recent issue of the N.C.C. News Letter reports a development of much 
significance for the Church in China, in the formation of a special committee, 
known as the Emergency Committee on Christian Co-operation, through 
which bodies that are in the N.C.C. and those that are outside it will be able 
to work together on certain questions of common concern, such as relations 
with the Government, relief work, finance, missionary personnel and emer- 
gency matters of common interest. 

Parallel studies are going forward in China and North America on im- 
portant parts of the Christian programme in China. A document by Dr Hoh 
Yam Tang on the development of Christian middle schools reached New York 
about June Ist. He calls for an increase in Christian middle schools from the 
present number of 117 to the pre-war number of 249, but with better geo- 
graphical distribution. They must be thoroughly Christian with ‘ high 
standards and newest methods’ adapted to needs rather than following the 
traditional classical lines. 

The National Health Administration of China, in asking for the co- 
operation of missions in the rehabilitation programme, states : 


‘ Before the war there were over 250 mission hospitals throughout China. The 
majority of these have been destroyed or abandoned. The rehabilitation of them 
will be assisted by the Chinese Government as part of the national CNRRA programme, 
the hospitals retaining their status as rehabilitated mission institutions. The Chinese 
Government hopes that the number of hospitals the churches and missions are 
willing to staff and maintain throughout China will approach the pre-war level 
as far as possible.’ 


A cablegram from the N.C.C. endorsed by Dr James K. Shen, Vice- 
Director of the National Health Administration, requests 50 medical workers 
immediately. Mr Kizer, the American head of Unrra in China, is returning 
to the United States and has asked for a special meeting on July 9th with 
mission executives, at which he hopes to make arrangements for a considerable 
number of missionaries to go out to administrative and medical positions. 
There is urgent and cordial desire for the help of medical personnel in the 
whole rehabilitation programme, and the Christian character of mission 
hospitals with religious freedom can be maintained under the co-operative 
arrangement. 
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North America.—An important step forward in interdenominational 
co-operation has been taken with the formation and inauguration, on April 3rd, 
of the Canadian Overseas Missions Council, the first president of which is 
Dr A. E. Armstrong. 

The Christian Mission among Rural People, the report of the study. project 
sponsored by the Rural Missions Co-operating Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, and conducted by seven missionaries with varied 
experiences from China, Korea, India and Africa, was published in August 
($1.50 per copy). The Family and its Christian Fulfilment, a report by five 
missionaries from China, India and Africa, is due from the press (at $0.85) as 
we write, under the auspices of a special committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. For the fourth time Cornell University will offer its special 
one-year rural training course for missionaries, beginning November 3rd. 
Twenty-five missionaries were already enrolled in June. 

Offerings from the World Day of Prayer observances held in the United 
States on February 16th to date total $180,000. The half of this sum which 
goes to foreign missions is divided between the eight Union Christian Colleges 
for women in the Orient (four in India, three in China and one in Japan), and 
Christian literature. 

Expecting to leave for India in the late summer or early fall will be the 
Rev. Raymond A. Dudley of the American Board, chairman of the India 
committee of the Foreign Missions Conference, Dr J. L. Dodds of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. and Dr Albert 0. Beebe of the Methodist Church, 
who will pay administrative visits to their missions, and Dr Ida Scudder, 
who goes back to the great union medical college which she founded at 
Vellore. Dr B. C. Oliver, formerly secretary of the Christian Medical 
Association of India, who had retired and come back to Canada, has been 
recalled to India and expects to return to her post in the early fall. 

The Rev. Alfred D. Moore has become secretary of the committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature, thus freeing Miss Sue Weddell to 
give the major portion of her time to the India committee. Mr Moore was 
for twenty-four years editor of Methodist youth publications. The com- 
mittee is sponsoring the preparation of a manual for specialists in Christian 
literature, based on experiences reported by missionaries all over the world, 
to which Miss Ruth Ure has devoted the summer. 

The fifth annual conference of medical missionaries met at the Riverdale 
Country School, in the suburbs of New York, from June 14th to 18th, about 
60 mission board secretaries and medical missionaries from overseas taking 
part. The themes discussed included the integration of health services in a 
rural reconstruction programme, post-war medical planning in China, India, 
Africa and Latin America, and a symposium on religion and health. The 
course on the rudiments of medicine for non-medical missionaries will be 
continued for the winter of 1945-46, in response to a very general demand. 
Facilities are also to be provided for an extension service for those interested 
in participating in the ministry of health and healing as an integral part of 
the programme of the Church. 

Reports from Philippine missionaries released from internment, and letters 
from Filipinos and from missionaries who have remained in the islands, 
indicate that property losses suffered by the Christian community are heavy. 
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The loss of life is appalling, the loss of mutual trust among Christians tragic. 
But the Church has continued to grow by confession of faith and baptism. 
The spirit of sacrifice has deepened. One evidence of this is the increased 
contributions, which have resulted in the doubling of pastors’ salaries in 
some instances and the erection of almost as many church buildings as were 
destroyed. Another gain is in the lay leadership which has enabled congrega- 
tions to continue at least some of their work. The Philippine committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference voted to continue its official relationship 
with the Federation of Evangelical Churches and sent messages of goodwill 
to Filipino Christians through its executive secretary, Dr E. K. Higdon, who 
sailed for Manila in June on a three-months’ visit to the Archipelago. 

For the four-year period beginning July Ist, 1945, the plans of the church 
committee en oversea relief and reconstruction call for a total giving through 
the church channels of nearly twenty million dollars. For the year immedi- 
ately ahead the askings total $6,440,000, which includes $3,585,000 for World 
Council service in Europe, including refugees, $900,000 for church committee 
for relief in Asia and $356,000 for orphaned missions (I.M.C.). 


Great Britain.—The annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland was held for the sixth year in succession 
at Friends House, London, June 13th to 14th, with Miss Walton, of the Methodist 
Missionary Society, in the chair. Sessions devoted to aspects of Christian 
work in China, in Africa and the West Indies and in India provided in each 
case a general survey of the year’s developments and, in addition, for China, 
discussion of the Christian middle schools and of the training of Chinese 
leaders for the Church: for the West Indies and Africa, stimulating debate 
on the Church and social welfare and on rural life; while the imminent 
publication of the report of the National Christian Council of India on 
theological training gave special colour to the India session, which also 
included a forecast of “The Church in Post-War India’. One session was 
devoted to discussion of the use of the film, and of visual aids in missionary 
education, for the study of which the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies recently set up a special department. Devotional sessions were 
conducted by the Chaplain to the conference, the Bishop of Southampton. 

In July, Professor Olaf C. Myklebust, of the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
and Professor of Missions at the Church of Norway Theological College, Oslo, 
and the Rev. E. Osnes, chairman of the Norwegian Missionary Council 
and for twenty years a missionary in Hupeh, Central China, visited 
England. This first opportunity after the cessation of hostilities in Europe 
to renew contact with Norwegian missions was eagerly grasped by the 
British mission boards, and an informal reception was held at Edinburgh 
House on August Ist to meet and consult with the Norwegian visitors. 

Readers within reach of London are reminded of the performances of 
Charles Williams’s play, The House of the Octopus, sponsored by the U.C.M.E., 
at the Rudolf Steiner Hall, Park Road, N.W.1, from October 8th to 13th, at 
6.30 p.m., and at 2.30 p.m. as well on the 13th. Tickets are obtainable from 
BMS, CEZMS, CMS, LMS, MMS, SPG, from Edinburgh House and at the 
Hall at each performance. 
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On October roth we celebrate the centenary of the birth of Timothy 
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